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PREFACE. 

This book — or the course in which the ideas of it were 
first worked out — originated in the author's feeling of the 
importance of making elementary English literature and 
English composition in the university a more thoughtful, 
a more unmistakably humane study. It undertakes to 
give the student an insight into the beauty of literature 
not by rhapsodizing about it, nor by analyzing its technique, 
nor by tracing the history of literary forms and move- 
ments, but, instead, by what, in the opinion of the writer, 
is the only true key to it — by trying to understand the 
meaning. It undertakes to give him an insight into the 
principles of good writing and to enable him to develop 
such command over language as it is possible for him to 
attain, not by fixing his attention primarily on the words 
which he is using, but, instead, upon the meaning which he 
wishes to express. 

Starting, then, with the assumption that literature is 
the expression of a certain mode of thought, it under- 
takes, with the aid of a selection of nineteenth-century 
critical essays, to define and enrich that conception and to 
make clear a few of its implications — to explain the 
liberal value of literary studies by explaining the mean- 
ing of liberal education and showing the place of literature 
in it. 

It then goes on, in connection with the study of four 
English poets — the four which I suppose most people 
would agree it is most important for the undergraduate to 

vii 
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study if he is to study no others — to illustrate the con- 
ception of literature as a form of thought by tryitig to 
apprehend a few of the most important ideas which these 
poets expressed in their works. After reviewing then, in 
connection with Sidney's Apologie, the main ideas de- 
veloped so far, the book undertakes finally (in a chapter 
which though placed last should be used from the begin- 
ning of the course) to indicate the application of these 
ideas to the student's own writing. 

At the end is an Appendix for teachers, in which I 
have tried to give in compact form such suggestions for 
the practical working of a course of this kind as it seemed 
might prove useful. These suggestions are drawn from 
four years' experience with the course at Indiana Univer- 
sity, but, as I have stated in the Appendix, they are not 
offered in the belief that there is anyone system of ma- 
chinery by which these ideas may be best advanced; the 
aim has been throughout to make the statement of the 
point of view here embodied flexible enough to suit the 
widest possible variety of circumstances and uses. 

I have made no effort to acknowledge my obligations to 
the books or men which may have been the source of any 
of the ideas here expressed. It would have been hard to 
do so without the addition of a large number of footnotes 
which would have been out of place in what is designed 
as an elementary textbook, and pedantic in what pretends 
to be no contribution to poetic theory but only the re- 
statement of a position as old as criticism. 

It will be clear that this book is intended throughout to 
be used in connection with the essays and poetry on which 
it comments or with other material of the same nature : it 
would be best, in my opinion, for the class to read and 
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discuss each chapter after they had finished the reading 
and discussion of the works upon which the chapter is 
based. The tables of reading and theme subjects in the 
Appendix are arranged upon this principle. The func- 
tion of a book of this kind, as I conceive it, is to stimulate 
thought about literature. It is not meant to supply the 
student with ready-made opinions, but to impel him to 
form his own. It is not meant to do his reading for him 
nor to make the explanations which should be made by his 
instructor. It is not meant to be understandable without 
the reading, nor is it meant to be an exhaustive statement 
of the value and interest of the reading which it recom- 
mends. When the student has fully entered upon a course 
of thoughtful literary study he will need other guides 
and charts for his voyage. This book is one of those pilots 
whose work is done when the ship has left the harbor and 
turned her bows out to sea. 

F. A. 



The author acknowledges the courtesy of the Educa- 
tional Review in permitting him to reprint several para- 
graphs from an essay which originally appeared in that 
journal. 
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Here therefore is the first distemper of learning, when 
men study words and not matter. 

Bacon, Of the Advancement of Learning, 



I. 



NEWMAN'S IDEA OF LIBEEAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Most undergraduates, in this practical country of ours, 
have some reason for going to college. If asked to write 
an essay on " What I expect from my college course," 
their answers will be more or less definite, and will reflect 
the many desires of men: the search for the mastery of 
this subject or that, for this or that practical purpose, or, 
more vaguely, the wish to acquire a " general " education, 
for the sake of the pleasures and advantages which college 
training is supposed to bring. Their faith in the uni- 
versity is strong; they come one and all in the belief that 
she is prepared to satisfy their needs. Yet few or none 
will express or feel that need for the satisfaction of which 
the university primarily exists. All the desires of man 
become in the end desire for understanding the mysteries 
of his environment and of his own nature, the conditions 
of his existence. Whereas the animal appears to seek 
food and shelter and power as the means of living, growing 
fat, and leaving behind a numerous progeny, these things, 
which are the end of its life, are to man only a means to 
the final end of knowledge. 

This is the end of the university and of university 
teaching: the solution (or such partial solution as is 
possible) of the problems of life. The various depart- 
ments of knowledge (what Newman calls " sciences " in 
a sense slightly different from our use of the word) are 
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simply various methods of attack, various aspects of the 
solution of the fundamental mystery as men have been 
able to find it out. One's solution, the working basis of 
life, one must make from all, must construct it, each 
one for himself. No man can do this for another. Each 
man's education, in reality, must be his own, something 
which he has thought out for himself. The office of books 
and of instruction is to put the student in the way of mak- 
ing progress for himself : they cannot make his progress for 
him. Real Jknowl edge cannot b&.learned^ it. can. only be 
acquired by individual thought. A good book, like a good 
teacher, may help the individual to reach heights which 
he could never have reached by himself, or, on the other 
hand, may cramp and restrain him until real advance- 
ment becomes impossible, according to the way in which 
it is used, according to whether it is the stimulus for 
thought, which it should be, or the rule of thought, which 
it should not. 

The aim of this book is to guide the student in his task 
of getting from literature the stimulus which it- should 
offer to his thought, the contribution which it should make 
to his education — in other words, its meaning. Not much 
can be done in one year, nor in the four years of a uni- 
versity course. One can only make a start. The matter 
of prime importance is that the start should be in the 
right direction, that a few underlying principles should 
be mastered : not that one should have read much, or have 
written well, but that one should have learned how to 
read or to write. 

The one thing that is most important is to realize that 
the significance of literature for the reader as well as for 
him who writes lies in what is said, not in how it is said, in 
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the subject-matter not in the form. The form is secondary, 
contributive, or better representative. That does not mean 
that the expression is unimportant ; it only means that in 
any piece of genuine literature the form is so intimately 
adapted to the ideas that the two are inseparable, and, in 
so far as the work is perfect, form and meaning are one. 
The only way to know this, the only way to understand 
what is called form or style, is by trying to understand the 
meaning, by realizing that literary genius is power to 
think. 

We shall begin our study by a consideration of cer- 
tain essays of five prose writers of the nineteenth century, 
whose wtfrks will perhaps offer to the beginner the readiest 
illustration of these principles : Newman, Arnold, Huxley, 
Ruskin, and Carlyle. The careful reading of these essays 
on fundamental problems of education and literature should 
both teach the student to think as he reads and at the 
same time open his eyes to some of the meaning and pos- 
sibilities of literary study. After such a preparation we 
may go on to the more important part of our task, the 
study of poetry from the same point of view. First of 
all we shall consider Newman's ideas on the meaning of 
university training. 

Newman lived from 1801 to 1890. He was at Oxford 
during the twenties, a student at Trinity and later Fellow 
of Oriel. He witnessed the partial reorganization of the 
Oxford curriculum in the direction of those liberal studies 
which have since made that university so famous. He 
sympathized with his associates and seniors at Oriel in 
their defense of these liberal studies against the severe 
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utilitarian criticism of the Edinburgh Review. The best 
years of his life, however, were given up not to education 
but to theology. From the beginning in 1833, he was 
recognized as a leader in what was to be called the Ox- 
ford Movement. His studies of the seventeenth century 
theologians and of the Church Fathers in the effort t( 
codify the theology of the Anglican Church and to lor 
ize her customs led him finally to the Church of Rome 
In 1845 he became a Roman Catholic. In 1854 he was 
made Rector of the newly-organized Catholic University 
of Dublin, and the lectures delivered immediately before 
and during his tenure of that office constitute the book which 
he called The Idea of a University. The questions which 
he discusses are mainly those which were in the air at 
Oxford in the twenties, and they are the questions which 
are the most vital in American education to-day: What 
is the end of a university course ? What value has knowl- 
edge aside from utility? What is the difference betweer 
information and real knowledge ? What is the connectior 
between knowledge and virtue? In addition, and firsl 
of all, he discusses the relation of the university to the 
church, and of profane knowledge to theology, in a man 
ner which will not perhaps have much (meaning for the 
Protestant American undergraduate, ibis part of his 
book, full of interest as it is if adequately studieu, we maj 
very well omit. For the rest the important thing to re 
member is that Newman is not in these discourses recom 
mending Catholicism to Protestants, but that he is rathei 
urging upon Catholics the advantages of liberal culture 
and doing so by arguments which are non-theological anc 
which have equal force for Catholic, Protestant, or Non 
believer. 
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One cannot understand what Newman means by liberal 
knowledge without first getting clearly in mind his con- 
ception of a university. The essential character of a uni- 
versity lies for him in its breadth: it is a center, a 
metropolis of art and learning, all of the world's best 
gathered into one place. All sciences, all branches of 
knowledge are there taught; the students come from all 
quarters of the earth. Every current of thought is there 
reflected, every form of knowledge is there advanced. 
This conception occurs frequently in his writings and is 
elaborated with glowing enthusiasm in one of his His- 
torical Sketches which he entitles " What is a Univer- 
sity ? " : 

" In the nature of things greatness and unity go to- 
gether; excellence implies a center. And such, for the 
third or fourth time, is a University; I hope I do not 
weary out the reader by repeating it. It is the place to 
which a thousand schools make contributions; in which 
the intellect may safely range and speculate, sure to find 
its equal in some antagonist activity, and its judge in the 
tribunal of truth. It is a place where inquiry is pushed 
forward, and discoveries verified and perfected, and rash- 
ness rendered innocuous, and error exposed, by the col- 
lision of mind with mind, and knowledge with knowledge. 
It is a place where the professor becomes eloquent, and is 
a missionary and a preacher, displaying his science in its 
most complete and most winning form, pouring it forth 
with the zeal of enthusiasm, and lighting up his own love 
of it in the breasts of his hearers. It is the place where the 
catechist makes good his ground as he goes, treading in 
the truth day by day into the ready memory, and wedging 
and tightening it into the expanding reason. It is a place 
which wins the admiration of the young by its celebrity, 
kindles the affections of the middle-aged by its beauty 
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and rivets the fidelity of the old by its associations. It is 
a seat of wisdom, a light of the world, a minister of the 
faith, an Alma Mater of the rising generation." 

So broadly constituted the university does for the stu- 
dent more than give him acquaintance with the special 
branch or branches of knowledge of which he is in search. 
It gives him some idea of the extent and the limitations of 
that particular science, some notion of the world of knowl- 
edge as a whole, by the mere fact of his contact with so 
many interests different from his own. The different 
" sciences " are for Newman but subdivisions of truth ; 
each is true but only a part of the truth, misleading if 
taken alone, restrained by contact with other provinces of 
the world of knowledge. This realization of the inter- 
relation of the sciences is the sole vantage ground from 
which it is possible for the student to attain to the mastery 
of one without at the same time narrowing his outlook 
and warping his conclusions as to the facts of this one 
science itself. But in the university, in the presence of 
all forms of knowledge, the very rivalry of other studies 
keeps students and teachers clear as to the extent and 
validity of the particular one in which they are engaged. 

This understanding of the limits and validity of vari- 
ous branches of knowledge is quite different from the sole 
pursuit of one. It is this which the university, by virtue 
of its nature, gives the student over and above the special 
training which he seeks. This broader outlook Newman 
calls philosophy, the result of it is the philosophical habit 
of mind, or liberal knowledge. Liberal knowledge is dif- 
ferent from information, yet information, as detailed, 
thorough, and exact as possible, is necessary to it. But to 
this information must be added capacity for thought, the 
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ability to look at facts not merely from their level but 
from above, to see their meaning and significance. Liberal 
knowledge is information transformed by thought. Hence 
Newman's emphasis upon the value of conversation, not 
as a means of acquiring information, but as an oppor- 
tunity for using it, as stimulus to thought. 

This cultivation of the mind, the ability to use facts, is 
not the same thing as professional knowledge, although it 
is of the utmost value to the professional man and may 
be the result of professional training. But in its essence 
professional or useful knowledge means the power to do 
skilfully certain useful things. It implies and often in- 
volves a narrowing of the faculties, a concentration upon 
one task to the exclusion of other interests and other 
knowledge. The liberally educated man, on the other hand, 
will view his professional knowledge in the light of a 
larger whole, will see it not as the whole world of knowl- 
edge but as only a part, will understand not merely the 
facts and rules-of-thumb which he uses daily but the 
underlying principles which link his occupation with the 
whole world of science, art, and philosophy. The posses- 
sion of the power of thought which liberal knowledge im- 
plies will give him a wisdom and a resource in the practice 
of his profession and a pleasure in contemplating its rela- 
tions with the whole world of knowledge unknown to his 
more narrowly educated associates. The question is one 
of attitude rather than of the specific subjects studied. 
At the present time our efforts to obtain liberally educated 
professional men often take the form of requiring a double 
education — first a general course and then a professional 
one — a plan which involves a large expenditure of time 
and money, and which is perhaps at some disadvantage 
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accomplishing one important thing, namely, in making 
clear to the student the liberal significance of his profes- 
sional knowledge. In one very interesting passage New- 
man indicates that in his opinion such double training is 
not necessary, that professional knowledge may be so im- 
parted as to have a philosophical as well as a professional 
significance, so as to give the student a liberal rather 
than a servile attitude toward the information which it 
is necessary for him to acquire: 

" If then I am arguing, and shall argue, against Pro- 
fessional or Scientific knowledge as the sufficient end of a 
University Education, let me not be supposed, Gentlemen, 
to be disrespectful toward particular studies, or arts, or 
vocations, and those who are engaged in them. In saying 
that Law or Medicine is not the end of a University course, 
I do not mean to imply that the University does not teach 
Law or Medicine. What indeed can it teach at all, if it 
does not teach something particular? It teaches all 
knowledge by teaching all branches of knowledge, and in 
no other way. I do but say that there will be this dis- 
tinction as regards a Professor of Law, or of Medicine, 
or of Geology, or of Political Economy, in a University 
and out of it, that out of a University he is in danger of 
being absorbed and narrowed by his pursuit, and of giving 
lectures which are the lectures of nothing more than a 
lawyer, physician, geologist, or political economist ; whereas 
in a University he will know just where he and his science 
stand, he has come to it, as it were, from a height, he has 
taken a survey of all knowledge, he is kept from extrava- 
gance by the very rivalry of other studies, he has gained 
from them a special illumination and largeness of mind 
and freedom and self-possession, and he treats his own in 
consequence with a philosophy and a resource, which be- 
longs not to the study itself, but to his liberal education. 

1 Newman, Idea of a University, Discourse VII, section 6. 
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In this connection it is important to emphasize New- 
man's caution against smatterings. Breadth in his estima- 
tion does not come from knowing a little of many things, 
but from knowing a few things well, so well as to under- 
stand their limitations as well as their truth. The dis- 
tinction is one of quality, not of quantity : it is a matter 
of absorbing and digesting. It is conceivable that a given 
student might know a few things in such a way as to make 
them really liberal knowledge, while another with twice 
the number of facts might still be the possessor of mere 
information with no power of liberal thought. A good 
illustration, well worth pondering over, is Owen Wister's 
capital story, Philosophy Four. 

What then is the value of what Newman calls liberal 
knowledge or the philosophical habit of mind ? Not learn- 
ing : it is not extensive enough to merit that name, though 
true scholarship, in the sense in which Fichte defines the 
term, is impossible without it. Not professional skill nor 
direct utility, though useful knowledge may serve as its 
basis. Its real end is power of mind, the development of 
a man's own nature, his capacity for independent thought. 
Its object is to train a man to be a good member of society 
in those many relations outside his more personal pursuit 
of livelihood and fame. In other words, its end is the 
making of an intelligent man — what Newman calls a 
gentleman — a conception which, in some respects, has 
never been better defined than at the end of Discourse VII. 



" A university training [says Newman] is the great 
ordinary means to a great but ordinary end; it aims 
at raising the intellectual tone of society, at cultivating 
the public mind, at purifying the national taste, at supp 
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ing true principles to popular enthusiasm and fixed aims 
to popular aspiration, at giving enlargement and sobriety 
to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the exercise of 
political power, and refining the intercourse of private life. 
It is the education which gives a man a clear conscious 
view of his own opinions and judgments, a truth in de- 
veloping them, an eloquence in expressing them, and a 
force in urging them. It teaches him to see things as they 
are, to go right to the point, to disentangle a skein of 
thought, to detect what is sophistical and to discard what 
is irrelevant. It prepares him to fill any post with credit 
and to master any subject with facility. It shows him 
how to accommodate himself to others, how to throw him- 
self into their state of mind, how to bring before them 
his own, how to influence them, how to come to an under- 
standing with them, how to bear with them. He is at 
home in any society, he has common ground with every 
class ; he knows when to speak and when to be silent ; he 
is able to converse, he is able to listen; he can ask a 
question pertinently and gain a lesson seasonably, when 
he has nothing to impart himself; he is ever ready, yet 
never in the way; he is a pleasant companion and a com- 
rade you can depend upon; he knows when to be serious 
and when to trifle, and has a sure tact which enables him to 
trifle with gracefulness and be serious with effect. He has 
the repose of mind which lives in itself while it lives in 
the world, and which has resources for its happiness at 
home when it cannot go abroad. He has a gift which serves 
him in public and supports him in retirement, without 
which good fortune is but vulgar, and with which failure 
and disappointment have a charm." 



But the cultivated man, as here portrayed, is not, in 
Newman's opinion, necessarily virtuous in the truest sense. 
His life and character are adjusted to the demands of this 
world, his thought is sufficient for the problems which he 
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meets day by day, but Newman would deny its power 
to solve the deepest problems of life and would say of 
course that the only solution of those mysteries is through 
faith in God's revelation of a miraculous plan of salva- 
tion, and through obedience to the conditions of that plan. 



II. 



AKNTOLD'S IDEA OF CULTURE. 

The nineteenth century in England was an age of ex- 
pansion, that is to say of remarkable progress along many 
lines at the same time. In the first place, it was an era 
of great industrial prosperity which advanced by such 
enormous strides that England took first rank in manufac- 
turing and shipping among the powers of the world. Her 
princes and kings of finance grew steadily richer and 
richer while, for some dark reason, her poorer classes grew 
poorer and poorer, seeming by every invention which 
should have made their work lighter and their condition 
of life easier, to be plunged further into more and more 
hopeless poverty. It was an age of intellectual progress 
as well. Natural science, under the impetus of the con- 
ceptions formulated by Darwin and his associates, took 
possession of new fields of discovery and went forward at 
such a rate as to overshadow all other branches of knowl- 
edge and threaten to introduce its methods into every de- 
partment of thought. At the same time the age was one of 
political advancement : it was pre-eminently the period of 
the struggle of the masses for political power, for exten- 
sion of the right of suffrage — the period in which the 
great lower classes of England insisted upon and gained 
the right to rule themselves. It was also an age of change 
and popular advancement in education. Free schools 
multiplied, and in place of the older classical standards 

12 
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we find a growing tendency to measure educational values 
by the standard of utility, the more and more frequent 
introduction into the curricula of the schools of those sub- 
jects which are directly and immediately useful for gaining 
a livelihood. Last of all, the nineteenth century was a 
period of great religious changes, of dissatisfaction with 
the Church of England, of the birth and increase of many 
Protestant sects, of the simplification of the creed, and of 
decline in religious belief caused by the advance of sci- 
entific conceptions of knowledge and proof which attacked 
vigorously all that might be call superstitious in the creed 
and customs of the Established Church. The eighteenth 
century had been an age of immorality and veiled skepti- 
cism : the nineteenth was one of higher moral standards, 
of intense idealism, and of frank rejection of such beliefs 
as now seemed impossible to an educated mind. 

The result of this expansion was on every hand disorder 
and confusion, a lack of any clear perception of the drift 
of things: the people were morally, intellectually, and 
politically at sea. There was no lack of those who offered 
to guide the realm to peace and safety, but there were few 
who really saw clearly and their advice was on the whole 
little heeded. The period bears many striking resem- 
blances to conditions at the present day in the United 
States. We have the same parallel advance of progress 
and poverty ; we have the same struggle of the masses for 
political power, not, of course, due to lack of the vote but 
from lack of knowing how to make the vote effective ; we 
have the same confusion in intellectual matters, the same 
restless search for an adequate curriculum for the schools, 
the same prophets of a new era of knowledge whose 
prophecies we dare not trust, the same bias toward prac 
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tical utility, the same confusion and decline in religion. 
It is this similarity between conditions in England in the 
nineteenth century and in America to-day which makes 
the writings of Newman, Arnold, Huxley, Buskin, and 
Carlyle of such great interest and value to us in working 
out a solution of our own difficulties, and so striking an 
illustration of the connection between literary thought and 
everyday life. 

Matthew Arnold lived from 1822 to 1888. He was the 
son of Dr. Thomas Arnold, the famous headmaster of 
Bugby. In 1844 he graduated with honors at Oxford ; the 
next year, just as Newman was going over to the Eoman 
Church, he became a Fellow of Oriel. He followed various 
employments, chiefly that of inspector of schools, until 1883. 
From 1857 to 1867 he was Professor of Poetry at Oxford ; 
his lectures immediately took high rank as criticism; he 
wrote poetry as well, and by 1867 he stood among the 
foremost of English literary men. 

Arnold was a close student of the manifold currents of 
thought, of the confused and struggling social life of his 
time. A representative of classical culture, an apostle of 
the so-called higher criticism of the Bible, a student of 
the modern literature of other nations, Arnold brought all 
his intellectual resources to bear upon the problems of his 
own day. By nature he was a schoolmaster, he had perfect 
faith in his theories of literature and culture, and he 
advocated a humanism of his own as a specific for the evils 
of his time. From 1867 he devoted his life not primarily 
to criticism in the ordinary sense of that word, but to the 
promulgation of his theories of culture and their applica- 
tion to the state, to religion, and to literature. Culture 
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and Anarchy is the first and, in some respects, the most 
interesting of the utterances of that programme ; whether 
one can accept the views there advanced or not, it is well 
worth the study of every man who expects to be an intelli- 
gent citizen or who wishes to understand the bearing of 
literature upon political life. 

Arnold's simple prescription for the cure of the complex 
political, social, and intellectual ills of his age was, u Get 
culture." For him culture meant the assimilation of the 
best thought of the present and the past, of England and 
of other countries. Its end was conduct, to enable men to 
do right by first knowing what was right, the improvement 
of society by the training of worthy members of society, 
" to make reason and the will of God prevail." Arnold 
was fond of using nicknames of his own selection, catch- 
words which make it easy to get a superficial idea of his 
books without really understanding the depth of his 
thought, and which have always furnished a ready open- 
ing for satirical attacks upon his ideas. His chapters on 
" Sweetness and Light " and " Hebraism and Hellenism " 
are really concerned with the relation of Intelligence and 
the Sense of Beauty to Morality — the relation between 
culture and conduct. 

Morality, the sum total of right living, right action in 
all relations of life, was for Arnold the end of culture, 
which is identical in effect with religion. Indeed Arnold 
measured religion by its moral value, he treats Jesus 
primarily as a moral teacher. The last word to humanity, 
he says, in an eloquent passage in the Preface to Culture 
and Anarchy, must always be, Do the best you know. 

" ' If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them ! ' — the last word for infirm humanity will alwa? 
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The three elements of culture, in Arnold's opinion, are 
morality, intelligence, and the sense of beauty; the most 
important for any nation is that which is most lacking. 
It is in the end which he conceives for culture that one 
sees the main difference between Arnold's theory of educa- 
tion and Newman's. For Arnold knowledge does produce 
virtue ; the pursuit of culture is the pursuit of the best that 
is possible to man. For Newman the acquirement of lib- 
eral knowledge is the acquirement of the qualities of the 
man of the world, the gentleman. These are qualities 
eminently desirable for living in the world. Newman 
would be glad to see Catholics acquire them in the British 
Isles as the Anglicans in his day acquired them in their 
universities. But to be a man of the world is not to be 
assured of the salvation of the soul, is not to acquire 
virtue in the highest sense, but only a worldly imitation of 
it. For true virtue, for salvation, only revealed religion 
(as he would say, only the Catholic Church) is adequate, 
and the benefits of this religion accrue alike to educated 
and uneducated, to ignorant and wise. It is no part of our 
purpose here to pronounce upon these two points of view ; 
the question is one which each individual must decide 
for himself. It may not be amiss, however, to point out 
that the question cannot be ignored, and that the solu- 
tion of it affects profoundly one's attitude towards litera- 
ture and towards all human knowledge. 

Arnold objected ordinarily to all detailed programmes 
of reform. The grounds of his objections, often misunder- 
stood, were that most proposed reforms are only a means 
of doctoring symptoms; they leave the underlying causes 
unaffected; they obscure principles and lend only partial 
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and temporary relief. Once the true causes of our diffi- 
culties are understood there will naturally be needed a 
certain machinery of bills and measures to set right such 
matters (not the most important) as can be so amended, 
but so-called practical reformers are worshipers of this 
machinery to the neglect of the ends which machinery is 
destined to serve. The end of life to them, as shown by 
their propaganda, is physical comfort, wealth, increased 
trade, universal suffrage, the liberty to do as we please — 
not the culture and wisdom, not the spiritual improvement 
which these might serve, and the search for which alone 
makes wealth and comfort and liberty productive of good 
rather than evil. No reforms will work until this funda- 
mental aim is clear, that the end of life is spiritual culture, 
that the people should have light and that the light should 
set them free. 

The result, according to Arnold, of looking at problems 
of government and politics from the standpoint of enlight- 
ened thought will be to make men see more clearly the ends 
to be served, will be to eliminate the grosser part of their 
nature — the stupid self-seeking which corrupts all politics 
and is most fatal of all to those who gain the mastery. 
The result would be to give us laws and institutions repre- 
senting not the worst part of our natures, the stupidest 
and the meanest part, but rather laws and institutions 
representing the best of us, our truest thought, our noblest 
character, our best selves. In his scheme this is to be the 
result of the power of ideas working and fermenting 
among the people. It is to be the result of labor and of 
patience and of time. Meanwhile radical measures, shout- 
ing, elections, new parties, and new laws only waste time 
and obscure the issue. Hence his opposition to the multi- 
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tude of so-called reformers which the troubles of the age 
produced. 

Arnold has been much criticised and his political writ- 
ings perhaps never taken over-seriously. But his theories 
are, after all, hard to dismiss. They have a significance 
especially great for a democracy where the people can do 
all if they but know what to do, where the attention of most 
men is centered upon machinery, and where few see the 
ends which the machinery of government and wealth and 
liberty could serve. One of the most frequent criticisms 
of Arnold's ideas is that they lack a definite programme, 
that he has devised no plan of carrying them out. He 
would have been the first to admit this and to deprecate 
haste in acquiring it. Meanwhile our popular state-sup- 
ported universities may well be considered as a step taken 
by the people in the direction in which he points, and 
which may carry us far if only the eye of the university bfc 
kept single and its face toward the light. 

The political writings of Arnold were not outside the 
limits of his function and duty as a critic, as he understood 
that term. He defined literature very widely as the record 
of the best that has been thought and said in the world. 
The poet is the prophet to his age, the thinker, the revealer 
of truth, the commentator upon the life which he portrays. 
But the poet, Arnold says, is a student of life rather than 
of books, a student of his own age and his own people, 
not of foreign countries nor of the past. The critic, on 
the other hand, is the scholar, the student of all literature. 
His work, his contribution to the poet and to the readers of 
the poet, is to keep in circulation a current of true and 
fresh ideas drawn from the best of his study and reflection, 
which will illuminate the life and thought of his own time, 
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furnish the poet with standards of comparison, mount him 
upon a height from which to view it, supply him with ideas 
which are the material of his songs. It is the least of the 
functions of the critic to pronounce upon books as they 
appear, to say that this is good and that bad, this great 
and that small. He is rather the schoolmaster to his 
age, furnishing poets and readers alike with that store 
of ideas which will destroy narrow provincial standards, 
will enable them to profit by the best thought of other 
ages and other nations, enable them to understand the 
worth of the life they lead, clearly in the light of other 
thought, " to see life steadily and see it whole." 



III. 



LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

The question of the relative values of literature and 
science has been a point of keen educational controversy 
for over half a century, and is perhaps the one most im- 
portant question in education to-day. These two depart- 
ments, if for literature we substitute art in general, divide 
between them the whole world of human knowledge : every 
subject may be referred to one or the other or shown to 
be a mixture of the two. Philosophy, which might seem 
for a moment to lie outside both, is really a criticism of the 
one or the other or of both, which undertakes to say what 
they ultimately mean. Hence in seeking to look at litera- 
ture in its relations to other knowledge, we come at once 
face to face with the question of the relation of literature, 
or art, to science. This question, like every other of 
importance, is one which neither the student nor his in- 
structor need expect to settle out of hand. Our purpose 
here is the far humbler one of opening it, of putting the 
student in the way of thinking about it, of suggesting to 
him a point of view which, whether he accept it or not, 
may be a point of departure from which he may expect, 
when in later years his ways of thinking have matured, to 
work out a solution for himself. For the question between 
literature and science is in ^ *^d a question of personal 
ways of thinking, and t firing in treating it is 

that different eh have a fair hear- 
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ing, that each student should be able, after due thought, to 
determine his own natural position and to understand 
that of one who differs from him. 

Perhaps the most interesting way of opening the dis- 
cussion will be to look at three essays on the subject, by 
Newman, Huxley, and Arnold. In his lecture entitled 
"Literature " and printed as the second of the discourses 
on " University Subjects " in the second part of the Idea 
of a University, Newman undertakes to define literature 
by this most fruitful and suggestive of all methods of 
defining it, by comparing and contrasting it with science. 
The gist of his reasoning is that literature is the expression 
of personal, subjective thought, while science is the ex- 
pression of external, objective fact, a description of some- 
thing which exists outside man's mind and independently 
of it. Hence the language of science is a collection of what 
he calls symbols, words which have one fixed meaning for 
all men, so that any scientific statement takes as little as 
possible of the character of the man who makes it. The 
language of literature, on the other hand, is personal; 
literary style is a shadow of the writer's ways of thinking. 
In so far as a man has literary genius he will mold lan- 
guage to his own uses, make it reflect the intimate, per- 
sonal, unique character of his thought. Literary power, 
in his opinion, is the power of expressing neither less nor 
more than oneself. The greater and truer this thought, 
the greater the author and his works; but the literary 
quality lies in the personal element. Scientific writing, in 
contrast to this, in so far as it is perfectly scientific, is 
without personal style, as nearly as possible the reflection 
of fact untinged by the human mind. 
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My own position, as the reader will see presently, would 
claim less for science and more for literature. It would 
assert that a human being can make no picture of reality 
which is uncolored by the human mind; that a scientific 
hypothesis, no less than a work of art, obeys the laws of 
order and design — of reasonableness, one might say — 
which are necessary attributes of anything we can under- 
stand. And it would assert that artistic, poetic, literary 
pictures of the world, whose aim is to picture what we 
call its beauty, portray in doing so a fundamental aspect 
of what we think of as its real nature. 

Huxley's address on " Science and Culture," de- 
livered at the opening of Sir Josiah Mason's Science Col- 
lege at Birmingham in 1880, and printed as the sixth 
essay in Science and Education, is a commentary, from 
the point of view of science, on Matthew Arnold's theory 
of culture as a criticism of life based on the best that 
has been thought and said in the world. Huxley accepts 
Arnold's conception of culture as a criticism of life, that 
is as something more than mere information or learning, 
as implying a theory of life thought out by the individual 
on the basis of the soundest knowledge and best thought 
which the world has produced. But he opposes the 
tendency which he attributes to Arnold, to assume that the 
best that has been thought and said in the world is found 
in its literature alone. It is, he asserts, impossible to 
make an adequate theory of life while ignoring the 
knowledge and the thought contributed by physical science. 
The Renaissance was a revival of Greek science as well as 
of Greek letters; any humanism which sees in Greek 
thought only Greek literary thought is incomplete and 
twisted in its view of Greek civilization, just as a similar 
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point of view would be incomplete and unjust to the 
present. 

Huxley would not advocate a culture based exclusively 
on science. The question is one of aptitude and oppor- 
tunity, and for the student who has not the time or 
ability adequately to read the classic literatures he would 
favor instruction, along with his science, in the modern, 
and, if possible, training in music or drawing or some 
other branch of art. 

Arnold, lecturing in America three or four years later, 
answered Huxley's arguments in a discourse which he 
called " Literature and Science " and which was printed 
in 1885 as the second of his Discourses in America. He 
accepts Huxley's point that the results of science, an- 
cient or modern, are a part of the best that has been 
thought and said in the world, and insists that such was 
the meaning he intended by that phrase. Commenting 
further on a statement of a certain unnamed " President 
of the Section for Mechanical Science in the British Asso- 
ciation " who had declared that natural science was, on 
the whole, a more useful material of education than his- 
tory or literature, Arnold says that this is the usual point 
of view of science, and he gives his reasons for disagreeing 
with it. 

Human life, he says, is built up by the power of con- 
duct, the power of intellect and knowledge, the power of 
beauty, and the power of social life and manners. But 
these powers, so far from being isolated elements of char- 
acter, are constantly related by us, one to the other. For 
example, we tend constantly to relate knowledge to the 
sense for conduct and the sense for beauty, and in any 
case where this proves impossible weariness and dissatis- 
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faction are the result. The permanent hold of literature 
on the human mind lies in the fact that it continually 
helps us to relate other knowledge to these powers of 
beauty and conduct. This relation, in Arnold's opinion, 
science does not make for itself, and, as the province of 
science widens and its lore grows in importance and ex- 
tent, we shall, in his belief, be more and more dependent 
on the guidance of humane letters in working out for our- 
selves the meaning of this new knowledge. Facts not so 
related to our sense for beauty and our sense for conduct, 
however interesting in themselves and however important 
for practical ends, leave the deeper mind untouched, make 
for one-sided, incomplete development, are an imperfect 
means of education. 

The question between Huxley and Arnold, it will read- 
ily be seen, is not sharply defined in this discussion. In 
regard to most of the points on which they seem to differ 
they are really at one : that the essence of culture, of edu- 
cation, is thought, and that for this thought the true basis 
includes the ideas of science as well as those of literature. 
Their agreement goes further than that. Arnold's ex- 
planation of the human necessity of relating all knowl- 
edge to the sense for beauty and the sense for conduct 
is only a definition of what he means by thinking ; and the 
difference between them becomes the personal one of the 
particular subject which each prefers, in which each in- 
dividual finds the most illumination and stimulus, and to 
questions of expediency in the choice of one literature or 
another. Here, of course, they could never be brought 
together, but it is easy to see that each can be justified 
on their common ground. Any knowledge which is real 
knowledge and not mere information relates itself to the 
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sense for beauty and the sense for conduct ; all poetry and 
all morality reflect the science of their age. Literature 
is perhaps man's greatest expression of the total meaning 
of life, but it is not the sole expression of it. The sense 
of beauty is only the sense of wonder and delight and 
awe which comes to man when he finds, or thinks he finds, 
the real nature of the world and the laws of life conform- 
ing to the principles of order and reasonableness, to the 
conceptions of good and bad, which exist in his own mind. 
The sense of conduct is only the sense for putting all the 
acts of his life in harmony with these laws which seem to 
be imprinted in the fibers of his mind and figured in the 
courses of the stars. Science is an attempt to discover 
this reality, never more than dimly apprehended by the 
poet or the seer, to find out the conditions of life and to 
put man in harmony with them. To relate itself* to his 
sense for beauty and to his sense for conduct it need only 
do in the mind of any particular man what it certainly 
did in the mind of Huxley — achieve, in some degree, its 
ambitions, be true to its highest aims. 

In all the essays we have just reviewed the emphmh 
is placed upon the differences between literature and sci- 
ence rather than upon their similarities,, 1ft fe time that 
one attracts and engages a type <rf wwd different from 
the other. To the followers o»f adience literature often 
seems mere play or affeeUaftiiony & drawing'-room matter 
of clouds, ecstasy, and " fine sflades." To the followers of 
literature science* ismy aegm only an ingenious method of 
applying the re&*mm6& of nature to the increase of hodilv 
comforts, all tie- w&ife neglecting the graces of mind which 
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alone give those comforts an adequate excuse for exist- 
ence. 

There is in this contrast a certain amount of truth, but 
the likenesses between science and literature are of much 
greater importance for the understanding of either. In 
one of the most celebrated of all explanations of the 
point of view of the scientist, Huxley expressly repudiates 
the common opinion of the end of scientific knowledge. 
He uses the figure of the Alpine mother toiling up the 
mountain-side, as she walks her fingers ceaselessly at work, 
knitting stockings for her children. This industry is 
very commendable, he says, and the warm woolen stock- 
ings very good things for the cold Alpine winter, but no 
one would say that because the mother knits them thus 
tirelessly her principal function is to provide her children 
with clothing. This she does but, if she is a real mother, 
she does more and better things for them. So with science : 
it also has an end, other and much more important than 
providing material comforts — to solve so far as it can by 
its methods the mysteries of life. The purpose of science 
is the same quest for truth which one finds in literature. 
It is the expression of man's thought about life and the 
world around him, the explanation of it, so far as man has 
been able to go, from its peculiar point of view. Litera- 
ture is no more and no less than this, the expression of 
man's thought about life and the world we live in, only 
from another point of view, following other methods. The 
fundamental aims of the two are identical. 

Science and literature engage different types of mind, 
but this difference is commonly over-emphasized. The 
scientist is often supposed to represent the type of cool, 
logical calculation, without imagination, without illu* 
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sions, the impartial recorder of the results of experiments 
which he makes without bias and records without emo- 
tion. On the other hand the literary genius is supposed 
to be the enemy of logic and reason, living in a world of 
dreams, rapt in a divine frenzy, attendant only on the 
words of a mysterious voice within, which in some mystical 
manner causes him to write or sing what all the world 
delights to hear. Each opinion represents an exaggera- 
tion impossible to the discriminating thinker. 

The truth is that each pursuit occupies the whole mind 
of its followers. The faculties which we call by a false 
division imagination, reason, emotion, are all present to- 
gether in every act of thought. Nowhere is there more 
demand for imagination than in the formulation of a 
scientific hypothesis : the world, as science has constructed 
it, is the product of that faculty no less than a novel, a play, 
or an epic poem. An interesting resemblance might be 
traced between what one might call the architecture of 
a scientific theory — its order, its reasonableness, its bal- 
ance of parts, on the one hand, and that of a great novel 
or of a Gothic cathedral on the other. Each invests count- 
less details with a single and unified meaning. Each 
obeys the principles of design inherent in the human mind. 
Each puts into a complex world of matter and events a 
meaning which is the product of bold, original, inde- 
pendent thought. The methods of these types of thought 
are different, but not their essential nature nor their 
fundamental aim. 

" It is an open secret [says Sir Frederick Pollock, in 
his biography of Clifford prefixed to the Lectures and 
Essays'] to the few who know it, but a mystery and a 
stumbling block to the many, that Science ^nd Poetry are 
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own sisters; insomuch that in those branches of scientific 
inquiry which are most abstract, most formal, and most 
remote from the grasp of the ordinary sensible imagina- 
tion, a higher power of imagination akin to the creative 
insight of the poet is most needed and most fruitful of 
lasting work. This living and constructive energy pro- 
jects itself out into the world at the same time that it as- 
similates the surrounding world to itself. When it is 
joined with quick perception and delicate sympathies, it 
can work the miracle of piercing the barrier that sepa- 
rates one mind from another, and becomes a personal 
charm. It can be known only in its operation, and is by its 
very nature incommunicable and indescribable. Yet this 
faculty, when a man is gifted with it, seems to gather 
up the best of his life, so that the man always transcends 
every work shapen and sent forth by him; his presence 
is full of it, and it lightens the air his friends breathe; 
it commands not verbal assent to propositions or intel- 
lectual acquiescence in arguments, but the conviction of 
being in the sphere of a vital force for which nature must 
make room." 

We come now to the consideration of the difference in 
method which marks the essential distinction between sci- 
ence and literature, the difference in the angle of their 
approach to those mysteries which each attempts to solve. 
Science deals with only one aspect at a time; it selects 
few details but treats these fully and completely. The 
result is an account of the world which is fragmentary 
and abstract, but clear so far as it goes. In the laboratory 
the conditions of the problem are simplified, the materials 
are chemically pure, the test-tube is clean, irrelevant sub- 
stances and forces are so far as possible shut out. The 
scientist simplifies the conditions of his problem in order 
to make his answers clear and true. He simplifies his 
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language as well, seeks for symbols with but one unmis- 
takable meaning, is content to limit the range of his vision 
in order to see everything clearly within that range. The 
" purer " and more exact the science, the further is it 
removed from the conditions of actual life, the narrower 
its aspect. 

Literature, all art, on the other hand, deals with the 
world with something of the fullness and concreteness of 
reality. It treats numberless complex details, complicated 
motives and situations, and, doing so, must treat them 
vaguely. Of course art makes its selection; its world is 
not so complex as the world of everyday, but the details 
selected are treated concretely, the problem is never re- 
duced to the abstract simplicity of science. The picture 
which art offers us, though vague, is relatively complete; 
it attempts to measure the total significance of the de- 
tails of which it treats. An artist paints a landscape or a 
poet describes it. Each explains the meaning which the 
landscape, as a whole, has for him. Each makes it real, 
as we say, and yet each treats the details impressionis- 
tically, by a wavy motion of the brush, or by a figure of 
speech. The one thing which each makes clear is his 
idea of the total meaning: the rest, even in the case of 
the most uncompromising realist, is for the most part 
vague. We supply by the aid of the imagination what 
the artist could not portray. The language of art speaks 
to the imagination. It suggests as much as it says, its 
meaning is the sum total of all that it implies ; it seizes 
and makes use of what science attempts to discard — the 
overtones, the connotations of words and lines and colors, 
which while they are vague yet add concreteness to the 
picture and fullness to the meaning. 
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No one scientist would deal with this landscape as did 
the painter and the poet. The geologist would deal with 
one aspect of it, the chemist with another, the botanist 
with another, and if there were animals or human figures 
there would immediately be work for the zoologist, the 
anthropologist, the psychologist, perhaps for scientists of 
every sort. The account of each would be clear, but frag- 
mentary and violently abstracted from the concrete scene 
before us. We should have from each an infinitesimal 
part of its total significance, but that small part so stated 
as to be true for all times and all conditions, while the 
artist and the poet had given us its meaning for them at 
one moment, in one mood, under one set of conditions, but, 
at the same time, its meaning as a whole. Science is 
content with partial truth so that part be exact. Litera- 
ture, art, is content with vagueness in details, with limita- 
tions of time and mood, in order to grasp, in some fashion, 
the significance of the whole. 

The peculiar character of each, the limitations of sci- 
ence and of art, are born of the limitations of man's mind. 
We say that science is a search for truth ; art is a search 
for beauty. In reality each is a search for the meaning 
of the whole of the world and the whole of life, to which 
meaning we give now the name of truth and now the name 
of beauty. Science and art differ as to their methods, but 
these methods, though different, tend to converge. Science 
is fragmentary and abstract only because it must be so to 
be clear. Its ideal is a complete account which could be 
applied concretely to the whole. Art is vague only because 
it must be so to be complete. Its ideal is to see the 
meaning of the whole under given conditions so clearly 
that one could reason back to the nature of each part and 
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the effect of other conditions with the exactness of science. 
From the point of view of omniscience, science and art 
would be the same. Hence it is high praise to say that 
Dante writes like Euclid, or that the works of Huxley or 
Tyndall are literature. 

There have been great scientists who had no interest in 
art or literature and poets who had no interest in science, 
but such are far from being the rule. Certainly if one 
follows Newman's reasoning one must believe that each 
is the better in his own pursuit for understanding its 
relation to the other, that no man is really educated or can 
know either liberally without knowing something of both. 



IV. 



LITERATURE AND ECONOMICS. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the history of 
English literary thought of the last century is that con- 
cerning the reflections of Carlyle and Ruskin on the busi- 
ness methods of the day and their relation to the classical 
school of political economists. Political economy is, at 
least in ideal, a science. As formulated by Ricardo and 
James Mill, its aim was to codify and reduce to order the 
principles underlying modern business, the rules of the 
game played in modern industrial nations for the prize 
of wealth. It did not purport to approve or disapprove 
necessarily of the moral standards of this game ; its inten- 
tion was to explain the facts as they exist and the prin- 
ciples underlying them. It did not purport to give a 
full account of modern life. Like all science it was ab- 
stract and incomplete, it viewed its subject-matter from 
one angle merely, it did not attempt to measure the 
factors which might modify its abstract conclusions in 
real concrete situations. 

Everyone is familiar, in a superficial way at least, with 
the conceptions of this classical political economy. The 
desires of man all tend to measure and to express them- 
selves in terms of material wealth. He tends to seek al- 
ways the greatest possible amount of satisfaction at the 
least possible expenditure of labor, hence to buy always in 

84 
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the cheapest market and sell in the dearest. The prices of 
the various commodities which he buys and sells, includ- 
ing that of his own labor, are regulated automatically 
by the laws of supply and demand. 

For these thinkers man was, from the economic point 
of view, a buying and selling machine, in constant com- 
petition and struggle with other buying and selling ma- 
chines. Any given economic situation was the resolution 
of their strife. They admitted freely that, in actual life, 
other factors — sentiment, generosity, nobility, pity, charity 
— entered in freely to modify the results. But their point 
was that the way to arrive at a true understanding of any 
economic situation was to consider first the basic forces 
of selfishness and greed, measure the fundamental economic 
strife, and then make such allowance for sentiment as 
the conditions demanded. 

They formulated the conception of the economic man. 
We have a saying at the present time that corporations 
have no souls. A large corporation engaged in the business 
of mining and selling coal is supposed, according to the 
popular idea, to operate in a perfectly automatic manner. 
It will pay its miners and workmen as little as they will 
take, it will sell its coal as high as it can, restrained only 
by the laws of supply and demand as controlled by itself 
or presented by competition. Its sole object in business is 
to make profits, and it does not abate these profits either 
to help the freezing poor in cities or starving miners' 
families at the mines. The shareholders may use these 
profits later for various charitable and philanthropic pur- 
poses : the sole concern of the corporation is to make them. 
The economic man of the classical political economy was 
like this. He was an abstraction ; his buying and selling 
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characteristics were isolated from the remainder of his 
nature. The economist said nothing about the real man ; 
he might be good, charitable, kind, or whatever. Only 
in his business functions he was selfish and indolent, buy- 
ing as cheap and selling as dear as he could, restrained 
not by a sense of fairness or justice, but only by competi- 
tion and the force of the laws of supply and demand. The 
economist separated the business functions of a human 
being from the rest of him in order to study those func- 
tions clearly, just as the chemist, in order to study the 
properties of iron, first separates it from the ore in 
order to simplify his problem and rule out irrelevant 
factors. 

John Ruskin was born in 1819, took his B.A. at Ox- 
ford in 1842, published the first four volumes of his best- 
known work, Modern Painters, at intervals from 1843 to 
1856, and when, about 1857, he turned his attention to 
political economy he had already won for himself the 
position of leading art critic of his day. There is no space 
here to describe his brilliant, erratic, versatile character 
and talents. Up to 1857 these had chiefly been employed 
on matters relating to art, and his opinions were so widely 
accepted as to have great influence on the price of paintings 
in the market. When he began to write on political 
economy it was then believed by everyone, as it is by some 
people still, that he was invading a field which had no con- 
nection with his work or abilities, wasting his time, and 
making himself ridiculous. Nevertheless it is easy to see, 
at this distance, why his interest in the one subject should 
lead him to the other. He believed that the value of art 
lay in its expression of truth, that its eq|i was to serve 
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life, to make men better and nobler; and it was only 
natural that he should in his study of it study also the 
social life which he believed it was the highest mission of 
art to serve. It was inevitable that he should see that life 
must first be made possible before it can be made noble. 
The result was his lifelong interest in the working classes, 
his manifold and lavish charities in which he dissipated a 
fortune of nearly half a million dollars, his many Utopian 
schemes for ideal communities where life should be made 
simple and free and work dignified and noble, and, most 
important result of all, the three or four works which 
contain his criticism of the then accepted theories of 
political economy and the ethics of business. 

Many of his ideas about economics and social reform 
Ruskin owed, as he says himself, to the writings and con- 
versation of Carlyle. In many books, most notably per- 
haps in Past and Present, Carlyle had denounced what 
he considered to be the causes of the industrial evils of the 
day. His character is very different from Ruskin's, his 
thought, on the whole, deeper and truer, but on essential 
points (in criticism no less than in economics) their ideas 
tend in much the same direction. 

In 1857 Ruskin published in the Cornhill Magazine 
a series of four very remarkable papers which contain the 
main points of his attack upon the classical political 
economy and the mercantile morality it encouraged, and 
which he later put together in the volume called Unto 
This Last. The center of his attack was against the con- 
ception of the economic man and the ideas of wealth and 
value implied in that conception. His point, put briefly, 
was that while a theory of political economy based upon 
such a conception might be made to conform to the prin- 
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ciples of logic, it had no more validity, as far as its appli- 
cation to life is concerned, than a theory of gymnastics 
based upon the assumption that men have no skeletons. 
The soulless economic man had no lessons, he contended, 
for the real human being. The introduction of soul, of 
sentiment and human feeling, did not merely modify the 
results, it changed the problem altogether, as completely 
as the introduction of a skeleton would change the system 
of gymnastics. The classical political economy, accord- 
ing to Ruskin, mistook altogether the significance of the 
actions it attempted to explain. The ^fealth of a man or 
of a nation does not proceed from what is sold but fnorn 
what is consumed; value is not to be measured in terms 
of supply and demand, but rather in life-producing power. 
The end of the truly economic administration of the 
body politic is the production of healthy, happy life, which 
is the true wealth of individual or nation. Other games 
for other stakes might perhaps be played with the same 
cards, but no other game is worth the candle. 

The most important element in wealth, according to 
Ruskin, is the moral element. Money and material goods 
give one power over labor only in proportion to the 
inequality of the distribution. At its greatest, such power 
is vastly inferior to the moral power of the affections. A 
true vision of the phenomena of business and labor shows 
the goal of human effort to be the search for life and for 
life more abundantly. We only falsify the facts when we 
interpret these efforts as a search for material wealth. 
It is this false interpretation which has poisoned the 
sources of our well-being and made money a curse rather 
than a blessing, set society at civil war when the happiness 
of all men calls for peace. 
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We are not here concerned primarily with the sound- 
ness, from an economic point of view, of Ruskin's posi- 
tion. In the details of his scheme one finds many as- 
sertions which, from the point of view of common sense, 
seem highly doubtful and self-contradictory. He has not 
in any way worked out a complete system, probably could 
not have done so. On the other hand, it is interesting to 
note that at least one man who has a right to speak in 
the name of the science of economics * asserts that the 
basis of Ruskin's protest is sound, that without seeing 
clearly all the details he did see clearly the fundamental 
significance of the old political economy, the direction in 
which it tended, and the real meaning of commercial life. 
Whatever the effect of the work of Ruskin and Carlyle 
upon the actual principles of political economy, it would 
perhaps be admitted by most experts in that science that 
the point of vie.w expressed in this protest must make 
a difference in the way in which those principles are 
held. 

This last is for our consideration of literature and sci- 
ence the vital matter. The economic protest of Ruskin 
and Carlyle is a striking example of the difference be- 
tween the literary point of view and the scientific. It is 
almost an ideal illustration of Newman's theory of the in- 
terrelation of the different departments of knowledge and 
the advantages, for the student of any particular one, of an 
outlook which will enable him to see it from above, to 
understand its relations to other subjects. The question 
is not so much one of the truth or error of any particular 

1 Prof. J. A. Hobson. Cp. his John Ruskin, Social Reformer (1898), 
his Science of Wealth (Home University Library), and his edition 
of Unto This Last (Cassell). 
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set of conclusions as of the nature and extent of their 
validity; it is only from what we have been calling the 
liberal point of view that the student can see this in 
regard to his own knowledge and thus attain to the full- 
est mastery of it. 

But the illustration here offered, apt and striking as it 
is, if pressed too far, may tend to be misleading. The 
effect of the liberal point of view upon a man's work in any 
one field is likely, in actual life, to manifest itself in a 
finer and subtler modification of his achievements, less 
easy to analyze or point out, but no less valuable in the 
end. He will not perhaps reorganize the body of knowl- 
edge of his profession, nor revolutionize its practice, but he 
will understand it more fully and practise it more wisely. 
The physician who is also a reader of poetry, the literary 
man who is likewise a student of science, will have his out- 
look upon his own profession modified not in any abrupt 
and violent way: subtly, in ways hardly noticeable even 
to himself, the one will be restrained from the too implicit 
faith in science which is the undoing of so many able 
physicians, will estimate a little more truly the human, 
the mental factor in each of the perplexing problems daily 
offered him ; and the other will prune out in a more sober 
and orderly fashion the extravagances which are so often 
a blot upon the most glorious vision of beauty. By being 
first a better, a more complete man, each is a better special- 
ist ; but the difference is one which only the knowing will 
perceive, not the difference between the bad and the good, 
but between the very good and the best. So in num- 
berless minute and delicate ways the philosophical habit of 
mind, the best and highest gift of the university, will 
modify the views of her children, will make them better 
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individuals, will give them the peace and the serenity, the 
order and the sobriety, the humility and the power, which 
are born of knowledge, which will make their lives a boon 
to society and a satisfaction to themselves. 



V. 



THE HERO AS POET. 

By the term Hero, in Heroes and Hero-Worship, Carlyle 
means a leader of thought. In each of the various voca- 
tions in which his hero appears he is always a man who 
sees more clearly than his fellows the conditions of life. 
His power and his victory lie in the fact that his actions 
are based on reality. Men attribute a divine nature to 
truth, and something of this divinity hedges round the 
seer who is the revealer of truth to his fellow-men. It is 
because of this that in the earliest times the hero was con- 
sidered to be a god and in all ages right-minded men have 
done well to pay him a respect akin to worship. 4^ 
prophet and priest, as poet and man of letters, as soldier 
and king, the real power of the hero is an intellectual 
power, his guiding vision a vision of the meaning of life, 
and his mission to lead men to the truth. History, as 
Carlyle reads it, is the story of the doings of the men 
who have labored successfully to satisfy this deepest bf 
human cravings — the desire for knowledge. It is this 
point of view which makes his chapters on the poet and 
man of letters likely to prove, for the beginner, the most 
illuminating pieces of criticism in the language. We 
shall here deal only with his central point, and that espe- 
cially in its relations to the ideas we have already de- 
veloped. 

In our study of Culture and Anarchy we laid special 
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emphasis on Arnold's three-fold conception of culture. By 
culture Arnold means the search for perfection and he 
believes that mankind will advance toward it by develop- 
ing three powers : the power of intellect, the power to see 
and appreciate beauty, and the power of morality. Some- 
times he groups the first and second together and calls 
them Hellenism; the third he sometimes calls Hebraism; 
and he declares that mankind can progress in spiritual 
matters only by a combination of these two great forces, 
Hebraism and Hellenism. Sometimes he calls intellect 
Light, and beauty Sweetness; but under whatever meta- 
phorical or historical form he speaks of them, he has the 
same three-fold conception of mankind's ultimate good. 

Carlyle in his chapter on the Hero as Poet seems to con- 
fuse and cut across Arnold's distinctions. In the first 
place, Carlyle notices the affinity between the poet and 
the prophet. The word vates he points out meant both. 
The vates-prophet explained to mankind the moral aspects 
of life : he told men what to do. The vates-poet was con- 
cerned with the beauty of the universe : he taught men what 
to love. But in the end, Carlyle says, these come to the 
same thing : " But indeed these two provinces run into 
one another. The prophet, too, has his eye on what we are 
to love : how else shall he know what it is we are to do ? " 
He implies, though he does not say it in so many words, 
that good conduct, the best conduct, is beautiful too; that 
true beauty is also good. In this way he seems to confuse 
Arnold's distinction between beauty and morality. 

In regard to the distinction between beauty and intel- 
lect Carlyle develops a thought similar to this. He does 
it in connection with poetry, which he says is simply mui 
song. All speech has in it some element of song; ao 
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is only the tune to which a man sings his words. In speech 
about the deepest and highest things of life the element 
of song is always greater. Everyone has felt many times 
how powerful emotion dignifies the speech of unlettered 
people. Death, profound religious experience, the pres- 
ence of a great man or a great event, beautify and ennoble 
the words of the simplest man in just so far as he is sensi- 
tive to them. Song, Carlyle says, is the central essence 
of things. " The Greeks fabled of Sphere-Harmonies : it 
w T as the feeling they had of the inner structure of Nature : 
that the soul of all her voices and utterances was perfect 
music." The scientist, if he go deep enough, will find 
song, that is beauty, also. Mathematics or chemistry or 
zoology or philology may seem to be merely a matter of 
the intellect at first, but when the student reaches the 
heart of it, when he sees it in its real essence, he will see 
that it is beautiful, and in thinking of it and speaking 
about it, if he be equal to his task, there will be music in 
his thought and in his speech — not meter nor rhyme, but 
that majestic and austere harmony which governs the opera- 
tions of nature and reveals itself in her laws. It is most 
of all a man's sincerity and depth of vision which makes 
him a poet. " See deep enough and you see musically : 
the heart of Nature being everywhere music, if you can 
only reach it." From this point of view beauty depends on 
what might be called and what Carlyle does call power of 
intellect, and the second of Arnold's distinctions is broken 
down. 

This point of view of Carlyle's seems to be then that 
morality and intellect carried far enough end in beauty, 
that perfect life and great thought are beautiful as well. 
A second conclusion, still more valuable to the student, 
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may I think fairly be drawn from it though it is not 
stated in so many words. It is that without morality 
and without intellect one does not reach real beauty. 
This is in a word the point to our study so far. It is 
worth while to stop for a moment to consider what it 
means. The student who is fortunate enough during his 
stay in college to acquire enthusiasm for some great and 
beautiful thing, some poetry, some painting, some beauti- 
ful sculpture, or great music, is probably destined to 
one disappointment in after life. Perhaps he acquires 
enthusiasm for this book we are now reading, Heroes 
and Hero-Worship. He finds someone else who also has 
enthusiasm for it and who thinks it " just fine " or the 
" grandest book I ever read." He goes on to talk about 
it and is suddenly surprised to find that all the meaning 
which the book has for him the other has missed entirely, 
that all the great questions in -it which he has worked 
over the other has never thought about once, that the 
difficulties which he has struggled with the other has 
never attacked. He turns away in disgust feeling that 
this person does not know the book and has no right to 
love it. It is not, or should not be, the result of educa- 
tion to make one intolerant, but it should enable one, 
in connection with the things which one has studied, to 
distinguish the true from the false ; it should enable 
one to understand that two things are lacking in such 
an "appreciation" of Heroes and Hero-Worship: first, 
intellect, a clear understanding of what the book says; 
and, second, morality, that is honesty, sincerity, and per- 
severance, which would have made the person careful not 
to pretend to see what he did not see, made him be sure 
that he agreed before he approved, and made him cour 
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ageously wrestle with the hard problems to the very 
limit of his powers before giving them up. From this 
point of view the three " faculties " which are often 
thought of as separately concerned with the intellectual, 
the beautiful, and the moral, appear not separate but 
interlinked and dependent, one on the other, and any 
system of education should develop them together if it 
is to produce that symmetry which is the ideal of humane 
studies. 

It will be our task in the chapters following to apply 
these ideas to the study of poetry — and to the writing 
of themes. It may seem startling to have the same prin- 
ciples applied to the writing of a few themes that one 
would apply to the study of Shakespeare's plays. Never- 
theless they do apply: writing in the one case as in 
the other is a matter of seeing truth and honestly express- 
ing it in words. Only when expression is as nearly 
adequate as one can make it, is it entirely honest. The 
difference between the ordinary man and the genius lies 
first in what each sees in the world, and second in the 
degree to which each is faithful to his ideas. Too much 
cannot be said against that idea of writing, so common 
in the teaching of English composition, which makes it 
merely a matter of juggling with words, a trick to be 
acquired without much reference to the idea beneath the 
words. No one can teach a student to write in this 
way, no one can give him a style better than his ideas 
deserve. It is one of the most merciful facts in the 
universe that this is so; otherwise the greatest power 
and influence imaginable could be given to the man who 
is not fit to use it. Imitations are plentiful, many of 
them seem to be successful, but sooner or later the keenest 
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and truest minds find them out. The conception of style 
which existed in the mind of the Persian letter-writer 
about which Newman speaks will not work. Good 
writing is a matter of good thinking. The writer's task 
is to use his intellect, to see into the truth of things, 
and to express his ideas as exactly as he can. In doing 
this last lies endless difficulty, and perhaps every man 
is doomed to a certain degree of failure. It is a task 
well worth years of painstaking labor for the man who 
has something to say. But it is a task which is not to 
be begun until one has ideas to express. Not everyone 
who works at the task faithfully and wisely and honestly 
will become a good writer; but he will do as well as he 
ought, as well as his ideas deserve : " if you see deep 
enough you will see musically." But to some extent every 
honest sincere person will see the real things of life and 
his expression of them will be valuable to some people. 
It may only be to his family in letters, or to his friends, 
or to the pupils he is teaching, but to say the truth to 
anybody is worth while. 



VI. 



LITEKATUKE AND EDUCATION. 

In the foregoing chapters we have been trying to get 
some clear notions as to the nature and meaning of 
education and the part which the study of literature may 
play in it. The purpose of this one is to sum up in a 
connected way what we have worked out — not particularly 
to advocate the study of literature, but rather to point 
out what kind of value may be expected from it, what 
its function is. 

The student who has understood the essays of Newman 
which we have just been reading will have a clear con- 
ception of two or three ideas which we may now re- 
capitulate. The first of these is the relation of knowledge 
to information. Education is something more than stor- 
ing the memory with facts. The essential part of it is 
assimilating these facts, reasoning about them, fitting 
them together, perceiving their relations and their sig- 
nificance. Only when this is done do they give power. 
Man's memory is short ; most of what he learns he forgets 
quickly unless he has occasion to use and review it con- 
stantly. On the other hand the reasoning power remains 
and this power is the mark of the educated man. 

Nevertheless the acquirement of information is abso- 
lutely necessary. The student will never learn to think 
without facts, nor will his thoughts be of any value unless 
this basis of fact is wide and accurate. He will never 
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go far unless he takes advantage of more than his own 
observation will yield. The results of other men's ob- 
servation, stored up in books, arranged into orderly de- 
partments of knowledge, must be acquired by the student 
if his thought is to have as much range and validity as 
is at present possible. 

The end and purpose of education then is to train the 
intellect and judgment by means of information in order 
that it may really possess this information, may see its 
value and understand its significance. This is the mean- 
ing of what Newman calls enlargement of the mind, cul- 
ture, liberal knowledge, or the philosophical habit of mind. 

Theoretically all that has been said is as true of pro- 
fessional as of liberal education. The best professional 
man will have the same trained intellect, the same broad 
view, the same understanding of the limitations and 
relations of the various sciences, the same sanity of 
judgment, the same wide capacity for sympathy and en- 
joyment, as will the gentleman. Unless he has this 
breadth and power of intellect he will not be able to 
master his professional knowledge but will be rather mas- 
tered by it. 

This is only a formulation of the principles which are 
being followed more and more closely every day in the 
requirements of our best professional schools It is this 
ideal which makes the attainment of a good education 
in law or medicine so formidable at present as regards 
the amount of time and money required. We have al- 
ready noticed that Newman's idea is somewhat different. 
He seems to believe that the attainment of liberal knowl- 
edge is not so much a matter of the curriculum, of what 
specific subjects are studied, as of how they are studied^ 
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from what point of view. Apparently he believes that 
the liberal minded professor of law or of engineering 
will treat his subject not merely from its own level but 
from above, will look upon it not as the main part of 
the world of knowledge but will see it in its true relation 
to other subjects and so teaching it will impart to his 
students not a narrow but rather a broad and liberal 
point of view. Whether this be possible or not we need 
not try to decide. Certain it is however that in the 
world one meets many men who have acquired liberal 
knowledge from a technical school, or from subsequent 
reading, or from no school or university whatever, while 
one finds many who, perhaps even looking for it, have 
missed it in a college of liberal arts. 

Real education gives a man the power to act wisely 
by enabling him to understand as many as possible of the 
elements of a given situation. It involves having what 
is often called a Philosophy of Life, not learned or 
borrowed but thought out and made one's own. It means 
that the individual has some solution, the best that he 
can make, of the Riddle of the Universe, some notion 
of the meaning of life to him. Only this can give a man 
principles on which to act; only this can give his life 
conscious meaning. According to the depth and wisdom 
of his solution, we must believe, will be the sureness 
and consistency and power and Tightness of his actions. 
According to the measure of this will his aims be intelli- 
gible, and will he have in his life confidence and peace. 

It does not necessarily follow that the material offered 
by the university and the discipline imposed by her are 
the best possible for attaining this right solution. The 
aim of the university is to enable men to understand these 
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things ; all our sciences are attempts at solutions, the best 
that great men could make; and the seriousness of the 
character of the university and the sanctity and reverence 
(deserved or not) in which her efforts have for ages been 
held are due to the fact that this has been her goal — to 
understand the laws of man's existence and the meaning 
of his life. 

So much for the nature and end of education whether 
liberal or useful. Looked at theoretically or examined 
practically, in proportion to their excellence the distinction 
between the two disappears. The best professional train- 
ing is also liberal ; it is only inadequate professional train- 
ing — not training but only the acquirement of half-under- 
stood and half-true rules-of-thumb — which is servile and 
narrowing in its character, which marks out its possessor 
as emphatically not a gentleman. The end of any educa- 
tion is to enable a man to conceive for himself aims worth 
while and so to cultivate his powers as to enable him to 
realize them. Training which does this is education ; any 
other is not. 

Now a few words as to what may be called the materials 
or subject-matter of education. Of these there are two 
sorts ; first, the record of man's observation, what we call 
facts or information; second, the record of his thought. 
The two are nearly always found together; practically 
any book one will ever read contains both; the subject- 
matter of every department of knowledge is a combination 
of the two. Each is at once a possession and a stimulus. 
Mastering information involves understanding how it is 
acquired and hence the ability to acquire more for oneself. 
The student does not understand another man's thought 
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until he thinks it for himself, which makes of it something 
new. The mind must be continually active, observant, 
thoughtful, questioning, inquiring, exploring for itself. 
This does not mean that the student should impudently set 
himself up as arbiter over the great thinkers of the past. 
The thoughts of great men, of all men, are to be treated not 
flippantly but with reverence, the judgment is to be sus- 
pended until one can go over the whole ground, but in the 
end nothing is true for him except what he himself can 
think. The reflection may be on him and not on the con- 
clusion in question, but that does not change matters. By 
his own intellect and his own thoughts he must stand or 
fall ; he cannot borrow another's and use them as his own 
unless lie can think them, that is understand them and 
believe them, himself. A great man's thought which he 
cannot understand cannot be his, he cannot use it, it 
is not true for him. It is the bow of Ulysses which he 
cannot bend. One of the things which education should 
do is to teach a man his place and give him humility and 
reverence toward the things he has not. This is one of 
the things which Mark Twain represents as done in the 
heaven visited by Capt. Stormfield; it is certainly one 
of the ways of causing the Kingdom of God to come upon 
earth. 

We come now to the question of the place of literature 
in education. Literature is a record, one of the fullest 
and most adequate that we possess, of man's thought about 
life. It contains information but the information it con- 
tains is not what makes it literature. The literary quality 
is the thought in it, the perception of significance, and the 
adequate expression of this thought. The information 
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contained in literature is often of the simplest sort; but 
just in proportion as the literature is great and valuable 
the perception of significance (what Arnold called the 
criticism of life) in it is deep and just and true. 

Shakespeare's play, Hamlet, conveys to us little in- 
formation, and that only indirectly. The value of the 
play is not in the things it tells us so much as in the 
thoughts it gives rise to in us. The play is at once a 
picture of the moral and intellectual loveliness of human 
kind, the power of mind, the graciousness of character 
of which man is capable, and at the same time a pitiful 
and terrible picture of the operation of those relentless laws 
of our existence which allow such splendid qualities to 
be paralyzed by depression and wasted in hopeless struggle 
against circumstances with which the man's very nobility 
and thoughtfulness have rendered him powerless to cope. 
The greatness of the play lies in the way in which it 
portrays the conditions governing man's progress and ad- 
vancement ; its power lies in the fact that it reveals a 
tragic element not merely of Hamlet's world but of the 
world of every man who is striving to advance toward 
moral and intellectual ideals. It comes home to us all 
if we take it seriously and think about it. The thoughts 
we think about it, our interpretations of it, are many and 
different and they belong to us. The value of the play 
is the value of all great literature, that it stimulates and 
inspires these thoughts. 

The province of literature in education is to stimulate 
thought, and especially that finer form of thought which 
we know by the name of imagination, to the end that one 
may measure, may weigh life as in a balance and find 
out what is good. Herein lies its value to education ; h& 
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lies the liberalizing tendency which has always and rightly 
been attributed to it. 

The subject-matter of literature is broad; it is con- 
cerned with all that is most important to man, all knowl- 
edge in its bearing upon life, all questions of act and 
conduct, the most trivial and the deepest. It is not con- 
fined to love stories and to outdoor nature, though these 
play a large part, the sure instinct of the poets and of 
the race realizing their importance. To study it rightly 
is to learn to look at life beneath the surface, to separate 
the valuable from the worthless, the noble from the ignoble 
elements, the good from the bad, the beautiful from the 
ugly. To study it rightly is to learn the richness and 
fullness of life, its grandeur and its joy, its pitiful mean- 
ness and narrowness and vanity, its sublime and terrible 
tragedy. 

To study it rightly is to have one's eyes opened to these 
things. What is the right way to study it ? One sentence 
will do for an answer. That is, to think as you read. 
This means one should read a poem using the same care 
and concentration that one would find necessary in the 
case of a piece of difficult prose to grasp all that it has 
to say, all that is implied, the height and depth, the breadth 
and fullness of the poet's idea. 

It is using the word thought in a wide sense when one 
says that thought can do this. It includes all the powers 
of a man's mind by which he perceives meaning in the 
world, his imagination and feelings as well as his reason 
— all the powers which operate, not singly but together, to 
produce every work of intellect worthy of the name. 

,We often divide the product of the mind into two 
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classes and say of the one, this conclusion I reached by 
reasoning the matter out ; and of the other, that idea came 
to me intuitively, I knew that by intuition. Some truths 
we arrive at by logic; others seem to come of their own 
accord, borne on the wings of the imagination and the 
feelings. It is very common to think of literature as the 
product of the second of these two powers alone, the 
expression of the feelings, the imagination, the intuitions. 
There is in the minds of some people a certain contempt 
for literature and the fine arts based on the notion that 
reason and logic, what are thought of as the sounder and 
more intelligent powers of the mind, are very little con- 
cerned in their production. 

One is told by those who understand psychology that the 
tendency of that science at the present time is to take the 
position (which seems unquestionably to be suggested 
by reason and common sense) that this division of the 
mind into parts, reason on the one side and intuition and 
feelings on the other, is false, that a man's mind is essen- 
tially a unit, that what we call different powers act to- 
gether, the reason supplementing the emotions and the emo- 
tions the reason, so that one's opinion on a given subject 
(if it is a real opinion) is the product of one's whole mind, 
not merely of a part of it. It is certain that all great 
literature contains both logic and feeling, both reason and 
intuition. As far as the understanding of poetry is con- 
cerned ability to think clearly in the sense in which that 
ability is required for mathematics or science is no less 
important than capacity to feel intensely. It is the neglect 
of this principle which betrays so many students into that 
sentimentality and formalism which are the undoing of 
so much of our. study of English literature. 
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In this connection one may make a second statement 
closely related to the preceding, — that in order to excel 
in any real sense in mathematics or science or any closely 
logical subject the student will need to employ not merely 
his reason, his logical faculty, but also the same kind of 
feeling and intuition which are necessary in order to under- 
stand poetry. A fine mechanic, running or caring for a 
delicate machine, will show a certain feeling for the 
individuality of the machine, a certain knack or tact in 
allowing for its peculiarities, which is not logic but in- 
tuition. A great doctor or surgeon is likely to have this 
faculty developed to an extraordinary degree. A great 
scientific investigator has a feeling for the significance 
of an experiment or the form of a hypothesis which is 
apparently much like the artist's feeling that a certain 
line or color or word is right. The feelings and intuitions 
have their place in science just as reason and logic have 
theirs in literature. 

When one says that literature is the record of man's 
thought about life one must use the word thought in this 
wide sense as including both the reasoning power and 
those powers which we name variously as the imagination, 
the feelings, or the intuitions. 



The main thesis in this book is that the function of 
literature in education is to stimulate thought, to make one 
think more deeply about life, to understand more of its 
meaning and significance. It was first necessary to make 
this clearer by explaining at some length the meaning of 
thought as so used. It is now necessary to say a little 
more about the second part of the proposition, what we 
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have called the end of literature, seeing more of the 
meaning and significance of life. 

All men of an inquiring turn of mind, who have some 
measure of intellectual power, who are trying to search 
out for themselves the meaning of things, fall into one 
of three classes: their aspiration is either to find out 
what is true, or what is good, or what is beautiful. The 
scientist is a type of the first; he is seeking to find out 
the truth. The preacher is a type of the second; he is 
seeking to find out what is good; his calling is to teach 
religion or morality. The artist is a type of the third; 
he is seeking for beauty. Literature is an art and its 
aim is the aim of the third class which I have mentioned 
— to find out and to portray beauty. What we call literary 
genius is first of all the ability which some men have in 
a high degree to perceive beauty, and second the ability 
to portray what they see. The two powers make up " the 
vision and the faculty divine." The most important and 
the rarest thing is the ability to see it — the vision. 

Now it will occur to everyone that by far the larger 
number of persons in the world do not intend to become 
artists, and that in most of the situations which confront 
a man in his life the important thing for him to know is 
what is true from what is false or what is right from what 
is wrong. It may seem a matter of little importance to 
be able to tell what is beautiful from whatsis ugly. The 
first two things will appear valuable and necessary, the 
third a pleasant but on the whole superfluous luxury. If 
this be so the training which literature offers, so far as 
this aspect of it is concerned, is to be put in the same 
class with a taste for good wine or tobacco or horses 
or pretty clothes — well enough in its way but not 
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part of the serious business either of this world or the 
next. 

There is a common trick of our speech which will 
suggest and illustrate the point of view here taken in regard 
to this idea. If a student has been baffled by a proposition 
in geometry and finally, in despair of a solution, has turned 
to a friend with greater ability or more experience, and 
has seen his friend by some clever and masterful manipula- 
tion of the figure, by going perhaps a great way round, 
by calling in propositions which seemed at first to have 
no connection with this one, and by arranging all in 
orderly progression, at length arrive at the solution, he 
has justly been filled with admiration. How does he 
express his admiration? The solution arrived at is true, 
he sees that, but he says more than that. It has extraor- 
dinary merit, and to describe that he is likely to say, 
That was a beautiful demonstration. 

A second instance of a different sort. One wishes to 
describe the life of a friend who was good not in the 
narrow sense of being faithful to ordinary duties but who 
has done for others not merely what could have been 
expected but, in wise and wonderful ways, more and better 
things than they knew how to ask for. Such a person is 
good in a way that few know how to be good, and one's 
comment is, That was a beautiful life. 

These examples illustrate the curious way in which 
the true, the good, and the beautiful are blended in our 
ordinary ideas. What is true in the widest and deepest 
sense we feel is too fine to be described by a word which 
we use for what is true only in narrow and limited ways 
and we call it not merely true but beautiful. What is good 
in the highest degree we feel is too rare to be described 
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by a word used for a man who only keeps the command- 
ments and we call it not merely good but beautiful. These 
are illustrations, not proofs, of an idea, heretofore devel- 
oped, which is that truth and goodness in their highest 
forms are beautiful. This is only another way of saying 
that the man who is to reach the deepest truth or the high- 
est virtue must have in his soul the instinct for beauty. In 
a very real sense the works of such a man, though done in 
the field of science or morality, are art as well. The words 
beautiful, true, and good describe various phases which 
unite to make up the total significance of things. Without 
the sense for all three and the sense of their kinship one's 
view of life, one's idea of truth, of beauty, or of morality 
is narrow and incomplete. 

Many men approach the study of literature from another 
angle. They say, and find grave authorities for the state- 
ment, that art is play; they seek in literature amusement 
and pleasure, they occupy themselves in enjoying the grace 
and elegance and deliciousness of the musical language of 
poetry, in sporting among a thousand delicate fantasies, 
in marking the neat and clever or the majestic and sublime 
effects which can be produced by words. Such a study 
would seem to many students more profitable than the 
one we are making, and perhaps nearer the truth. They 
have been taught that the end of literature is pleasure, not 
instruction, and they believe in consequence that it is 
vain to attempt to give it a serious place in education. 

Over and over again the statement has been made that 
the end of the greatest literature is pleasure, not instruc- 
tion ; and this statement has occasioned endless perplexity 
in the minds of those who have not understood it. Up 
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questionably there are many books from which one derives 
amusement and practically nothing else, and they are not 
to be despised on that account, but they are not a part 
of our greatest literature. There are two comments on 
the subject, apparently opposite, really consistent, which 
will suggest what is the true position. The first is by 
Dr. Furnivall, from Furnivall and Munro's Life of Shakes- 
peare: "The revived doctrine that the main object of 
poetry is to please, amuse, seems to me too contemptible 
to be discust. I don't believe the mere wish to please 
ever produced anything better than toys." Another from 
Wordsworth's " Preface " to the Lyrical Ballads: " Nor let 
this necessity of producing immediate pleasure be con- 
sidered as a degradation of the Poet's art. It is far 
otherwise. It is an acknowledgment of the beauty of the 
universe, an acknowledgment the more sincere, because not 
formal, but indirect; it is a task light and easy to him 
who looks at the world in the spirit of love: further, it 
is a homage paid to the native and naked dignity of man, 
to the grand elementary principle of pleasure, by which 
he knows, and feels, and lives, and moves." 

Between the two the question is merely verbal and the 
point is this: the business of the poet is to say the most 
serious and the truest things about life that his divine 
vision reveals to him. His business is to tell us the truth', 
to show us the way of life. But serious men have found, 
and always do find, in the pursuit and contemplation of 
such ideas the highest type of pleasure. There is no amuse- 
ment that does not pall at length and leave us restless 
and unsatisfied. The toilsome pursuit of knowledge seems 
to be the one thing in which man finds deep and enduring 
satisfaction. Of all his appetites this is the deepest rooted, 
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and of all his occupations this seems most worth while. 
If one understands pleasure in this high sense, the end 
of poetry is pleasure. If not, it is nearer the truth to 
says that its end is to instruct. 

The role of literature in education is not contemptible 
from the standpoint of intellect: rather it calls forth in 
its interpretation the best powers of man's mind. In con- 
templating the beauty of the world and of man's life it 
does not work in opposition to his desires for truth and 
for righteousness, but rather points out the meaning of 
both. Its purpose is not primarily to furnish amusement 
for an idle hour, but to make plain our paths before us, 
to show us the way of life. That it gives pleasure, in so 
doing, is no reflection upon its worth or importance, but 
rather, as Wordsworth says, " an acknowledgment of the 
beauty of the universe ... a homage paid to the native 
and naked dignity of man." 



VII. 



WOKDSWOKTH. 

It is a fact about Wordsworth which all readers of 
him have felt and most writers about him have commented 
on that his works are a challenge. He wanted no ad- 
mirers who were not disciples and it is true that men 
who have the courage of their convictions usually like 
him intensely or not at all. This challenge to the reader 
is put directly or implied in most of his poems and prose 
works; the following statement of it from the thirteenth 
book of the Prelude will do as well as any: 

Dearest Friend! 
If thou partake the animating faith 
That Poets, even as Prophets, each with each 
Connected in a mighty scheme of truth, 
Have each his own peculiar faculty, 
Heaven's gift, a sense that fits him to perceive 
Objects unseen before, thou wilt not blame 
The humblest of this band who dares to hope 
That unto him hath also been vouchsafed 
An insight that in some sort he possesses, 
A privilege whereby a work of his, 
Proceeding from a source of untaught things, 
Creative and enduring, may become 
A power like one of Nature's. 1 

He comes to us with an insight of his own, with new tidings 
which in all calmness and humility he believes will make 

x Prelude, XTTT, 299-312. 
62 
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his works become a power to be compared to the mighty 
winds, the flowing waters, or the life-giving light of the 
sun. The reader who will meet the poet on his own 
terms need not worry about Romanticism, need not trouble 
about style nor poetic method, nor even poetic diction — 
he need only find out what the source of this insight is, 
what visions it reveals to Wordsworth, and then make up 
his mind what validity the poet's tidings have for him. 
To direct the student in doing this, to put him in the 
way of doing it for himself, is the aim of this chapter. 

In the Prelude Wordsworth tells us the dramatic story 
of how his poetic vision came to him; it is the history 
of his intellectual life up to the age of twenty-eight. He 
seems to Jiave been a normal boy, fond of sports, a lover 
of the woods and fields but with no very transcendental 
or poetic passion, fond of reading with as yet no idea of 
the conflict between books and nature which such utterances 
as the Matthew Poems have caused men to connect too 
insistently with his name. The four years from seventeen 
to twenty-one he spent at the University of Cambridge 
where he did well enough but not brilliantly. His last 
long vacation he spent on a walking tour in Switzerland. 
In the two journeys across France he became interested 
in the Revolution which had broken out the year before 
and with which, in a more or less unreflecting manner, he 
was in hearty sympathy. 

In 1791 he took his degree of B.A. and left the uni- 
versity with no plans for the immediate future. His 
parents were dead and the money they left him had barely 
sufficed for his education. His guardians urged that he 
choose some profession which would insure him a live- 
lihood, but this Wordsworth stubbornly refused to do. 
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Finally, however, partly yielding to this pressure, partly 
following his own inclination, he left for a period of 
residence in France, ostensibly to learn the language well 
enough to teach it. The Kevolution speedily absorbed all 
his thoughts and interests. At Blois, under the influence 
(one might almost say the instruction) of Michel Beaupuy, 
a brilliant example of all that was most thoughtful and 
most noble in the revolutionary party, he came to see in 
the cause a deeper meaning and to support it with all the 
idealistic enthusiasm of his nature. To him it was a 
movement that was to destroy forever the monster of 
tyrannous oppression and to give to the down-trodden and 
the starving their rights to life and freedom. But it was 
to do more than this. It was to create a new society which 
would foster and develop the godlike strength and beauty 
which its votaries saw in every human soul. In this new 
age the ordinary man, no longer warped and ridden down 
by injustice, by war, by avarice, by ignorance, and by false 
ideals, would far outstrip the heroes of the ages gone by. 
The deity who should effect this transformation was the 
goddess of Reason. Once the old was destroyed, the new 
society was to be erected by her laws, to follow no commands 
but hers, to have no religion but her service. Lifted to 
an ecstasy of hope and joy the poet, in common with 
thousands of the best minds of France, awaited with con- 
fidence the coming of her era : 



O pleasant exercise of hope and joy! 

For mighty were the auxi liars which then stood 

Upon our side, us who were strong in love! 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven! O times, 

In which the meager, stale, forbidding ways 
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Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 

The attraction of a country in romance! 

When Reason seemed the most to assert her rights, 

When most intent on making of herself 

A prime enchantress — to assist the work, 

Which then was going forward in her name! a 

Wordsworth would gladly have taken part himself in the 
work had not his guardians, in the autumn of 1792, 
prudently compelled him to return to England. 

At home, as unsettled as ever in the choice of a pro- 
fession, occupied with visiting and with arranging two 
volumes of his early poems for the press, Wordsworth 
watched eagerly the course of events in France. When 
England declared war on the Republic in 1793 his sym- 
pathies were all with France and he " fed on the day of 
vengeance yet to come." Even the Reign of Terror did not 
entirely dishearten him; he was prepared to see the sins 
of the old era atoned for and the joys of the new bought 
by bloodshed, though his faith in the age of reason could 
not but be shaken by the more and more feverish excesses 
by which it was being inaugurated. With the death of 
Robespierre his hopes revived. It was only when the 
young Republic turned the war of defense into one of 
conquest and began those brilliant campaigns which made 
the erstwhile champions of freedom the menace to the 
liberties of Europe that he turned away as one betrayed. 

The death of his sympathies for France did not mean 
to Wordsworth that the principles upon which the Revolu- 
tion was founded were false, but only that the French 
people had been untrue to their mission. To the study 
of these principles he turned for consolation. In the year 
of the Reign of Terror William Godwin published his 

1 Prelude, XI, 105-16. 
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famous Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Political 
Justice and from this book, the bible of the English 
sympathizers in the Revolution, Wordsworth tried to work 
out for himself the philosophy of reason which he believed 
was the key to truth. The whole fantastic structure of 
Godwin's political theory was based on the principle that 
nothing was to be believed which could not be demonstrated 
by reason and logic. This principle Wordsworth attempted 
to make the rule of his thought. Immediately he plunged 
into a sea of perplexities and doubts ; he was soon unable 
to tell what he did or did not believe, and true and false 
became only names which carried with them no sense of 
conviction. He had in his soul an intense craving for 
knowledge and faith; no distractions could lull this crav- 
ing, no authority could satisfy it with a solution not sanc- 
tioned by his own thought. The result was that he sank 
into despondency and pessimism, that cold and yet acute 
suffering which comes with the malady of thought un- 
satisfied, the sense that the universe is a pathless waste 
and the ways of God past finding out. 

So I fared, 
Dragging all precepts, judgments, maxims, creeds, 
Like culprits to the bar; calling the mind, 
Suspiciously, to establish in plain day 
Her titles and her honours; now believing, 
Now disbelieving; endlessly perplexed 
With impulse, motive, right and wrong, the ground 
Of obligation, what the rule and whence 
The sanction; till, demanding formal proof, 
And seeking it in every thing, I lost 
All feeling of conviction, and, in fine, 
Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 
Yielded up moral questions in despair. 1 

• Prelude, XI, 293-305. 
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Though worked out in terms of political thought, Words- 
worth's pessimism was in reality due to his disappointment 
in his search for knowledge, the sick and weary sense of 
conflict with problems of life too mysterious for the human 
mind to solve, or, worse yet, incapable of solution, the 
sense of living in a world which is a moral chaos where 
nothing is but matter and where all things of the spirit 
are but mocking shadows. Except for the Borderers, 
which is an eloquent picture of his moral despair, he 
stopped writing poetry. He lost his feeling for the love- 
liness of Nature ; trying to reason about her beauties " by 
rules of mimic art transferred to things above all art," 
they turned to bitterness in his soul. Instead he took 
refuge in science, in that most exact and abstract science 
of all — mathematics — seeking somewhere for truth which 
would compel acceptance and would form a solid founda- 
tion for his thought. Meanwhile poor, with few friends, 
without occupation, cut off from the society of his sister 
(he had been forbidden her guardian's house pending his 
choice of a career), he had every sort of external cause 
to increase his despondency. 

At the beginning of 1795 a friend of Wordsworth's, 
Eaisley Calvert, died, leaving him a legacy which, though 
small, was enough to make him independent. With it 
he was able to settle down with his sister Dorothy in the 
autumn of the same year at Racedown in Dorsetshire to 
a quiet and very frugal life. Soon after he met Coleridge, 
of whom he gradually saw more and more until in July 
1797 the Wordsworths moved to Alfoxden, two miles from 
the home of Coleridge at Nether Stowey, in order that 
the two poets might be together. During these years of 
quiet and peace, under the sympathetic and cheerful in- 
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fluence of his sister and stimulated by the eager intellect 
of Coleridge, Wordsworth worked out the solution of his 
intellectual difficulties. Some men under the same cir- 
cumstances, misled by the abuse of analysis, would have 
ended by denying the validity of all thought, would have 
sought for guidance only in feeling, no matter how animal 
and irrational, or would have become slowly absorbed in 
comfortable commerce with the material things of life. 
Wordsworth did none of these. Too tenacious and too 
spiritual to give up the problem, too moderate and too 
sane to fall under the mere domination of the feelings, 
he worked out his theory of the imagination as a per- 
ceptive power. He did not reject the intellect ; instead he 
widened its scope. By imagination he meant the power 
of seeing behind the external shows of things their real 
significance, their beauty. All men see with the bodily 
eye the things which nature and man spread out before 
them, mountain, plain, and stream, deeds of kindness or 
of hate — the complex pageant of life. But only the man 
with imagination looks behind, sees and understands the 
meaning of the objects which to most men are meaningless. 
A thousand men pass a certain spot daily and see nothing 
remarkable about it. A painter makes a picture of it, 
portraying and explaining the meaning, the beauty, which 
he alone perceives in it, and the thousand understand and 
marvel that they had been so blind. A thousand men see 
daily some familiar phenomenon of nature. The scientist 
sees it, connects it with other apparently unrelated facts, 
grasps finally its real meaning, and the thousand under- 
stand, marveling they had not understood before. In the 
one case and in the other we have an exercise of the 
imagination as Wordsworth defined it. It is not the power 
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of creating what never existed before, nor of seeing wild 
and fantastic resemblances, the face of a man in the moon. 
It is rather the power of seeing reality, the eye of the 
mind which sees what the bodily eye cannot, an auxiliar 
light which makes clear what is otherwise confused and 
meaningless. It does what Newman conceived to be the 
function of reason, only Wordsworth carries it further, 
past the limitations and fetters of logic, out of the matters 
of everyday into the domains of the spirit, up to the 
heights from which man sees the ultimate problems of life 
and nature, face to face with God. 

Imagination, which in truth 
Is but another name for absolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood. 4 

For Wordsworth there was no pleasure in life com- 
parable to the pleasures of the imagination. When he 
says that the end of poetry is pleasure one must remember 
his many statements that the highest pleasure comes from 
knowledge, from thought. Imagination and love, thought 
and pleasure, are for him inseparably connected. 

Imagination having been our theme, 

So also hath that intellectual Love, 

For they are each in each, and cannot stand 

Dividually. 5 

For him " Beauty is truth, truth beauty " in a clearer 
sense perhaps than for Keats. Poetry is a vision of the 
world as it really is. It is only a tribute to the gracious 

4 Prelude, XIV, 189-92. • Prelude, XIV, 206-9. 
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composition of the universe and of man's own nature to 
say that this knowledge begins in love and ends in pleasure. 
So much for Wordsworth's faculty of vision. What is 
it that he saw? What kind of a universe is it that is 
revealed to him by his poetic imagination? There is no 
answer to this question but his poetry, and of his poetry 
especially that of his most inspired years, from 1798 to 
1815. In the fragment of the Recluse — that glorious table 
of contents of all that he hoped to write — he gives in a 
few lines the kernel of it. In the first place this poet of 
nature tells us that all that he writes applies directly to 
the mind of man, 

the Mind of Man, 
My haunt, and the main region of my song.* 

The beautiful out-door world of nature is to Wordsworth 
a revelation of a divinity, a meaning (one searches for a 
word, non-theological, not Christian, and yet religious in 
the highest sense, for in his most inspired poetry Words- 
worth is a prophet of God rather than a Christian), which 
is at once outside man's nature and yet akin to something 
within. It is the attempt of all his greatest poetry to 
grasp and explain this connection. He hints at it in the 
Recluse: 

while my voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual Mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external World 
Is fitted: — and how exquisitely, too — 
Theme this but little heard of among men — 
The external World is fitted to the Mind. T 

• Recluse, 793-4. ''Recluse, 815-21. 
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A hundred passages in his poetry illustrate the spiritual 
meaning which the beautiful and the sublime in nature 
had for him. In the Lines Composed a Few Miles above 
T intern Abbey he puts, more clearly perhaps than in any 
other single passage, the kinship of this divinity without 
to that within man's soul. 

And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 8 

This imaginative perception, this faith (for the two 
terms are identical) had for Wordsworth the power of 
transmuting pain and sorrow into strength. He speaks 
of beauty and of fear as working to the same end in the 
development of his mind. At the end of the story of 
Margaret, in the first Book of the Excursion, the Wanderer 
says (as Wordsworth first wrote it) : 

I well remember that those very plumes, 

Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that wall, 

By mist and silent rain-drops silvered o'er, 

As once I passed, did to my heart convey 

So still an image of tranquillity, 

So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 

Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind, 

That what we feel of sorrow and despair 

• Tintern Abbey, 93-102. 
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From ruin and from change, and all the grief 
That passing shews of Being leave behind, 
Appeared an idle dream, that could not live 
Where meditation was. I turned away 
And walked along my road in happiness.* 

It is something of this idea evidently that he is trying to 
express in those difficult lines of the twelfth book of the 
Prelude : 

When, in the blessed hours 
Of early love, the loved one at my side, 
I roamed, in daily presence of this scene, 
Upon the naked pool and dreary crags, 
And on the melancholy beacon, fell 
A spirit of pleasure and youth's golden gleam; 
And think ye not with radiance more sublime 
For these remembrances, and for the power 
They had left behind? So feeling comes in aid 
Of feeling, and diversity of strength 
Attends us, if but once we have been strong. 10 

The greatest poetry has this in common with all great 
thought, be it science, philosophy, or religion, that it is an 
expression of faith. No one of them can be produced 
without imagination; no one of them can be understood 
or can be true except for him who apprehends it by 
the aid of the same faculty in his own mind. In the pres- 
ence of a great body of poetic thought such as is contained 
in the works of Wordsworth one feels the futility of any 
analysis of technique, of any historical criticism, until the 
central idea which he was trying to express has first been 

• Excursion, I, 942-54. The version usually printed is the result 
of alterations made in 1845, and may be taken as the expression 
of the way in which Wordsworth identified the poetic faith of his 
early life with the Christianity of his later years. 

10 Prelude, XII, 261-71. 
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understood. Here is something to be laid hold of by medi- 
tation, to be tried by thought, to be taken by each for its 
value to him towards the solution of that mystery of life 
which each must solve for himself. 

All this is not philosophy but poetry. They are made 
of the same life-stuff (to use a phrase of Bradley's), but 
the connections are underground. Wordsworth's poetical 
creed is not susceptible of translation without loss into 
philosophy or science. It must be read in his own words 
and understood from the point of view from which it was 
written. Yet poets, philosophers, and scientists, with all 
their differences, are attacking the same ultimate problem, 
with the same powers of mind, human the one and the 
other, and infinitely stimulating and suggestive the one to 
the other. Hence the value of Wordsworth's poetry to the 
student who aspires to a liberal education. 



VIII. 
POPE. 

Wordsworth's life was led in retirement and his poetry 
was the product of solitary thought. He deals with society, 
it is true, but his opinions are those of a recluse about a 
life of which he is hardly a part. Pope affects in many 
poems to look upon the world from the same point of 
view, but as a matter of fact his interests and his real 
life were bound up with society and his most characteristic 
work is the artificial expression of an artificial mode of 
existence. 

When Pope about 1706, then a young man of eighteen, 
set out to make his fortune in literature, that profession 
was in a very prosperous condition, due to the generous 
patronage of the statesmen and politicians of the day. 
These men were, many of them, scholars and judges of 
literature, and, what was more important, good writers 
were a party necessity. The result was prosperity in the 
shape of pensions and of offices, which were often sinecures 
amounting to the same thing, for those members of the 
literary profession who would use their talents in the 
support of one party or the other. 

Almost every literary man of the time profited by this 
patronage. It was bestowed in no vulgar or brutal way; 
there was no demand for falsehood or underhand dealing, 
nothing to suggest bribery. A literary man wrote on the 
political subjects which busied the pens of all his fellows : 

74 
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his work was noticed and rewarded by the leaders of his 
party when opportunity gave them the power by such 
favors as they deemed it to deserve. This patronage was 
often generous in a high sense : statesmen supported literary 
men who were too old to work, they educated promising 
boys, occasionally they conferred favors upon a man to 
keep him neutral, and instances are not lacking of pensions 
given by one party to a man whose life had been spent 
in the service of the other. The author was made sub- 
servient to the man of affairs but he was courteously treated 
and confined in a gilded cage. 

It is not the least of Pope's literary achievements, and 
no small proof of the way in which he understood the 
social conditions of his time, that he made the greatest 
fortune of any writer of his day while maintaining his 
political independence and keeping entirely aloof from the 
political hack work upon which his fellows depended for 
their existence. The vogue of literature among the 
wealthier classes at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury made the publishing business, for the first time in 
its history, profitable on some such scale as it is to-day. 
The result was a rapid increase in the remuneration paid 
by publishers to authors. While he was still almost an 
unknown youth Pope received from Tonson a flattering 
letter asking for any poems which he, Pope, might care 
to print. Half-a-dozen years later Pope undertook, in 
conjunction with Tonson's rival, Lintot, a translation of 
Homer on terms much more liberal than any publisher 
had dreamed of allowing an author before. The work 
occupied the years from 1715 to 1726, Pope receiving for 
it in all about $45,000, a sum sufficient to make him in- 
dependent for life. 
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Meanwhile Pope kept on intimate terms with prominent 
men of both parties, and he was skillful enough to keep 
them interested in his position without declaring for one 
side or the other. The result was that when, under the 
Georges and the Whigs, political patronage began to de- 
cline, he had nothing to fear. The history of Pope's 
worldly success is one evidence of the way in which he 
understood his age: in poetry his success was no less re- 
markable, and we must turn now to those works which made 
him at once the intellectual dictator of his age and perhaps 
the best interpreter of that age to future generations. 

Pope has left us his idea of the organization of the 
universe and his theories of literature in two carefully 
elaborated poems. A reader of the present day will pretty 
certainly find both poems disappointing: he will see in 
them only ideas which are fantastic and absurd on the 
one hand, or drearily commonplace on the other. Both 
show Pope's lack of capacity for sustained logical thought, 
and the smug narrowness of his outlook on life. They 
readily suggest the idea that if literature is an expression 
of thought, if a man must be a thinker in order to be a 
poet, then Pope was not a poet but only a clever versifier. 
Yet one must remember that thousands of men of sense 
and taste have derived intellectual stimulus and pleasure 
from his works. While the opinions of others cannot de- 
termine the value of Pope's poetry to us, it is only reason- 
able that we should, in our study of him, try to see what 
it is in him which others have found worthy of approval. 

It will not do to say that he was a poor thinker but 
a clever versifier and to attribute his reputation to that. 
He has not gained his readers by juggling nonsense sylla- 
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bles into heroic couplets. The aptness of his verse is only 
an expression of the aptness of his thought : the value of 
that thought is the value of his poetry. If we can establish 
this, the question whether his thought is of sufficient im- 
portance to earn for him the name of poet may be left to 
each individual or to the debating societies. 

The Essay on Man, the central scheme of which is Pope's 
only in the sense that he accepted it and attempted to 
promulgate it (the main outlines he owed, as he acknowl- 
edged, to his friend Bolingbroke) , is an argument justi- 
fying the universe as it is. The world is God's handiwork, 
Pope argues, and He is perfect : therefore it must be right. 
Man is so imperfect that it is not his place to criticise it ; 
that some things do not seem to him perfectly arranged 
is due to the narrowness of the human point of view; if 
he will only reflect a little he will see that many things 
which appear wrong are really necessary to the perfect 
plan of the whole. For example, man's very imperfection 
is suited to the particular place he occupies in the scale 
of being, which extends in an unbroken chain from the 
lowest forms of life to the highest. Were man more perfect 
than he is he would be unsuited to his place, the chain 
would be broken, and the plan of the whole marred. 

From man's imperfections, again, - arise what good he 
is capable of. Self-love (a term which Pope uses as ex- 
pressing the sum of all the passions), which unrestrained 
produces all the evil in his nature, when controlled by 
reason produces all the good. The passions of rulers in 
conflict with those of the ruled result in common justice. 
Man seeking his own good finds the good of his fellows 
necessary to it, so that in the end enlightened self-love is 
the love of all mankind. 
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Happiness depends not upon position or perfection, but 
upon content. True virtue implies that man should 
neither rise to the level of the gods nor sink to that of 
the beasts, but that he should act well his part as a man. 
The self-love of all men drives them to seek happiness. 
Their reason tells them that only in virtue, so defined, is 
it to be found, so that, in the end, self-love, the principle 
which is responsible for all the waywardness of mankind, 
is responsible also for all the virtue. 

Pope shows us man forever bound to imperfection, his 
mind such a confusion that real knowledge is impossible, 
his happiness lying in contentment with what he has, rather 
than in the striving for what is beyond him. Most of the 
things man loves are mere vanity, but he is gifted with a 
merciful blindness to this fact. Upon his ignorance and 
delusion are based such happiness as he can achieve. To 
us this may sound like Macbeth's bitter cry of disillusion- 
ment: 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 1 

The difference is that what is to Macbeth's ardent nature, 
stretching out to grasp a kingdom, the last vision of de- 
spair, is to Pope, sitting in his smug garden, the basis of 
a philosophy of content. 

1 Macbeth, V, v. 
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Pope's idea of human nature is nearly the reverse of 
Wordsworth's. To the one man is petty and impotent: 
to the other a being in whose soul dwells the glory of the 
ocean and the sky and all beautiful illimitable things. 
Pope would have him remain content: Wordsworth finds 
him nothing except when he can rise above his ordinary 
self. 

Pope's gospel of content is not very congenial to a 
generation like our own, which has for the central point 
in its religion a faith in a spiritual evolution which is not 
to cease until man is the equal of the gods — a generation 
which glorifies discontent and would seek progress even 
in heaven. Besides our natural hostility to his ideas we 
find in his poem logical absurdities which make it im- 
possible to follow him or even to take his system as a 
whole seriously. He assumes that God is perfect in an 
argument designed to justify the ways of God to man, 
and the assumption is the basis of his proof. He tells 
us that man is too blind and ignorant to judge God's work, 
which makes us ask how he can presume to commend. But 
what is true of the whole is not true of the parts. Reading 
the poem couplet by couplet (as Pope wrote it) we find 
in a hundred places flashes of keen common sense and 
shrewd observation which go straight to the mark and 
impress us instantly with their truth. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather and prunella. 

What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

A Wit's a feather, and a Chief's a rod: 
An honest Man's the noblest work of God.* 

2 Essay on Man, IV, 203-4, 215-6, and 247-8. 
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Any dictionary of quotations will supply hundreds of 
other examples, sayings which are used daily by people 
who never read Pope and probably do not know that he 
wrote them. These flashes of Pope's wit are not always 
true for all times and places and conditions : like all utter- 
ances of common sense they hold only for common situa- 
tions. They are brilliant expressions of what was true 
in Pope's world and they hold in the social world of 
to-day. They are the product of a mind with great power 
of seeing truth at close range, and are at once the most 
characteristic and the best part of his poetry. They are 
not expressions of what everybody thought but could not 
say, but rather are what other people saw dimly and Pope 
clearly. " What oft was thought, but ne'er so well ex- 
pressed " does not do them justice. The infinite pains 
Pope took in expressing them were partly spent in refining 
his thought. Not that he was always faithful to it: such 
was his love of polished rhythm that sometimes he said 
not what he meant but what he could best in ten syllables 
with a certain rhyme, as human poets will ; such passages, 
however, are not the ornaments of his poetry, they are 
rather blotches on it. 

Pope's theory of literature, as expressed in the Essay 
on Criticism and carried out in his works, is that the 
poet should be an oracle of intelligence and common sense. 
All the terms which he uses for the poetic faculty, all 
the words of praise for good poetry, mean what we should 
mean by good taste and reasonableness as opposed to dull- 
ness and crudeness on the one hand, and to imagination 
on the other. 

He says that the poet should follow Nature and be guided 
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by her. He means not all nature but rather the normal, 
the average, the intelligible. All life and all of the world 
was not beautiful to him; some things were too low and 
undignified for poetry. Other ideas, those which fall 
within the province of the mystical and the ideal, were 
to him unfit for poetry because too vague and wild to be 
intelligible to his unimaginative nature. He cut himself 
off from all that was above common sense as well as all 
that was below it. No other quality that he possessed 
was so characteristic of the age in which he lived, of its 
religion and art no less than of its politics and practical 
life. 

" Order " to Pope " is Heaven's first law." By it ho 
means the order of common sense. He advises the poet 
to follow Nature, not in the rough, but to study her in tho 
classic authors who will show him her most natural and 
normal aspects — Nature methodized. lie might have gone 
farther and advised the poet to study nature in the Latin 
critics, for this translator of Homer read him by the rules 
of Horace and was always a little suspicious of the Greek's 
attempts to " snatch a grace beyond the reach of art." 

Learning was to Pope a development of the judgment 
by a study of the authors who were the exponents of that 
decorum which he believed to be the highest glory of earth 
or heaven. The history of criticism to him was the history 
of the discovery of these rules of order and decorum by 
the ancients, their subversion to " Gothic " ignorance and 
grotesque mysticism during the " Dark Ages," and their 
subsequent triumph which began in England in the six- 
teenth century and was fully realized in his own day. 

Wit is a term which he uses in a general way for the 
poetic and intellectual faculty. His conception of it, like 
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most of his ideas, is plain enough on the level of common 
sense but has no logical clearness. It is in general quick- 
ness and alertness of mind, neither heavy nor dull nor 
sillv nor mvstic. Sometimes he includes in it the re- 
straining judgment, sometimes not, in which latter case 
it is wit and sense together which constitute the literary 
facultv. 

Poetry was to Pope, as will be seen, the expression of 
thought. His idea of it differed from Wordsworth's essen- 
tially in this, that he did not recognize the imagination 
as an intellectual power, and he tried as best he could to 
suppress it, and always to guide his feelings by the reason. 
His vision lay in the world of everyday ; in that world it 
is clear and keen, but for that world alone is it true. 

As might be expected Pope is at his best in poems 
which call into play his faculty of saying keen things 
about the people around him, that is in his satires. To 
us a great deal of their point is lost because we are too 
far from his time to understand without great labor much 
that he says. But it is still possible to catch enough of 
this point to illustrate the truth of what I say. The 
satires show often his personal littleness and meanness. 
The history of them and of the causes by which they 
were provoked is a long tissue of vindictiveness, deceit, and 
vanity; but at the same time one feels, in spite of his 
personal shortcomings, that Pope really held a brief for 
wit as against dullness, which fact gives these poems their 
appeal. They cut as keenly as a razor and show Pope's 
extraordinary ability to seize on every aberration from 
taste and sense and hold it up to ridicule. 

Such poetry is the expression of qualities greatly ad- 
mired in the eighteenth century and they made Pope 
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eventually literary dictator to his time. These qualities, 
whatever their value as compared with the imaginative 
idealism of other ages, were distinctly intellectual. The 
value of Pope's poetry, as we have said, is the value of 
his thought, which is only mirrored in his language. It 
was neat rather than profound, keen rather than noble, 
sensible rather than ideal, but no less thought. 
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men to disregard their own differences in order to defend 
their Queen and their country from the double peril. 
Elizabeth, with the tact and sagacity of her family, made 
the most of this bond of unity. She persecuted both 
Roman and Puritan extremists, but was very chary of 
making martyrs of either, and altogether succeeded at the 
difficult task of maintaining the equilibrium. 

Her successors, the Stuarts, were unequal to this task. 
Their sympathies went rather towards the " High Church " 
end of the scale which, by the exasperated Puritan element, 
was fiercely branded as papistical. Religious troubles were 
complicated by difficulties between King and Parliament 
over questions of taxation. The result was the rebellion 
of 1640. When it broke out the zeal and fury of the 
Puritan party, all the fiercer for having been held back 
for a century, went to extremes which were all the more 
terrible for the restrained determination with which they 
were carried out. The austere and lofty vision of these 
terrible reformers and invincible fighters can best be ex- 
pressed by the words which were then in every mind, " Thy 
kingdom come ... on earth, as it is in heaven." They 
were fired by the idea of reorganizing the state on the 
basis not of man's law but of God's, as revealed in His 
Word. No wonder they could trample under foot the 
English constitution and the English king when they 
seemed to stand in the way of that glorious realization. 
No wonder they despised ordinary frivolities and pleasures. 
They felt themselves soldiers and prophets of the Lord 
with nis work to do, and the sincerity of their belief 
made, for one thing, the army of Cromwell one of the 
most wonderful fighting machines the world has ever 
known. 
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For direction, for authority, for light, the Puritan 
looked, as we have said, to the Scriptures interpreted by 
each man according to his own inner light. As the element 
of moral earnestness which we have just been considering 
was responsible for the unity and practical fighting strength 
of the Puritan party, so is this second element, the nature 
of their authority, responsible for their divergence one 
from another and for their practical weakness. They 
tended to deny tradition and to set little store by earthly 
learning ; each man was a law unto himself, without always 
being very tolerant of the different views of his neighbors ; 
hence their quarrels and dissensions, hence their inability 
to hold together once they had achieved a victory. They 
had a bond of unity while they were in a state of opposition 
to an orthodoxy already established, but when this was 
overthrown they had neither an orthodoxy to establish in 
its stead nor the breadth and wisdom (which would have 
been little less than miraculous in that age) to set up a 
regime of complete toleration. Whatever the abstract 
merits of their creed, it resulted practically in religious 
and political anarchy or in the rule of the less sincere. 

It is this second element in Puritanism, the fact that 
each was a law unto himself, which makes the type so 
hard to define, which enables one party to include such 
diverse natures as Milton, Cromwell, and Bunyan. It 
is this element which was responsible for the numberless 
stupid and cruel acts of which the Puritans were capable. 
To the stupid the rule of life was their own stupidity, to 
the cruel their own cruelty. It is this which made Puri- 
tanism so fruitful in the production of that worst of all 
classes of hypocrites, those who deceive even themselves. 
But, on the other hand, it is this element which enabled 
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Puritanism to take such lofty forms in the case of the 
more intelligent and sincere, which gave to the best of the 
party an independence of thought hardly known from 
the days of the non-theological Greeks until science broke 
the fetters of theology in our own day. If the stupid were 
no longer compelled to respect the opinions of the wise, 
neither were the wise in bondage to the stupid: geniuses 
like Milton and Bunyan were free to map out their own 
paths and enrich our literature with religious works which 
have not been equalled since the Middle Ages when Chris- 
tian theology was created. 

The " inner light " by which the Puritan interpreted 
the Scriptures and ruled his life, was nothing more nor 
less than the power of thought — what Wordsworth would 
have called imagination, and Pope reason. In the case of 
the stupid and the ignorant this thought is narrow and 
false: by cutting themselves off from all guidance except 
the Bible most of the Puritans, as Arnold well says, mis- 
understood even that. But in the case of men capable 
of getting from books, as did Milton, or from life, as did 
Bunyan, commentary on the Bible, the result was to do 
for us what all great thought does, open up new vistas 
and throw new light on the task which life forces upon 
us all — to understand its mystery and its meaning. 

In the case of Milton, as in that of any other poet 
worthy of the name, it is not possible to give in such form 
as this the real extent and essence of his thought, but 
only to give the student some inkling of its trend, which 
will serve its full purpose if it whets his interest and 
directs him in his search for that meaning which it will 
require the work of years fully to attain. 
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Milton's early poetry is for the most part tentative and 
experimental; he is casting about for subjects, trying his 
powers in this direction and that. The results have the 
interest that attaches to every stage of the development of 
so great a mind but an interest^lnferior to that of his 
more important later works. In U Allegro and II Pense- 
roso he is pondering on the pleasures of sense as contrasted 
with the pleasures of thought, choosing between " the hedge- 
row elms, on hillocks green," 

While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o'er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale, 

and, on the other side, the high lonely tower of the student, 
at midnight meditation on life and immortality. He 
makes ho choice but every reader feels that the choice is 
made for him. Johnson found, he says, no mirth in II 
Penseroso, but some melancholy (which we must here 
translate as thought or meditation) in U Allegro. He is 
right : the poems express not two characters but one — John 
Milton — and only a part of him. Kavishing as they are 
in their beauty, the poems are to him only 

Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 

There is in them nothing of the sublimity of thought that 
was to belong to the full-grown man. 

Comus is another dream of the youthful poet, another 
picture full of infinite grace and delicacy of the plea 
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Milton's work, much more than that of any other of 
the great English poets, is the possession of the few, and 
Milton himself, though he lived in the full stress and 
swing of the revolutionary politics of his day, a fighter 
and a reformer, was really an isolated figure, having very 
little intimate human relationship with those around him. 
Of Milton the youth, the friend of Wotton, the writer 
of Italian sonnets and of the matchless early" poems, this 
is not true; but he readily deserted the lyric beauty of 
his earlier poetic visions and the gracious privacy of his 
early life for the stern battle of the reformer with the 
stubborn facts of everyday, and he never returned to the 
point of view he had abandoned. As a reformer he was 
not appreciated, his ideas were never adopted by his party, 
they were never carried out, but undismayed he turned 
from the politics of England to those of the universe, and 
he finished his career by writing his majestic tragedy of 
Samson Agonistes, which had this much in common with 
his own story that like Samson he felt himself an instru- 
ment of God, sent to do His work, defeated by his enemies, 
blinded, and despised, but, in the triumph of his great 
poem, which partly came before his death, mightily vic- 
torious over them in the end. 

Milton lived from 1608 to 1674. The years from 1625 
to 1632, the seventeenth to the twenty-fourth of his life, 
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he spent at Cambridge. The six years following he spent 
in studious leisure at Horton, supported by his father, 
preparing himself for his chosen vocation of poetry. In 
1638 he went abroad to complete his studies, but returned 
the next year, sooner than he had planned, when the 
threatened outbreak of the Revolution offered him a chance 
to serve his country, or, as some will prefer to say, his 
party. Milton was heart and soul a Puritan, no less in 
his poetry than in his political pamphlets, and, for the 
sake of the light which it throws on his character and 
work, it is "worth while to stop for a brief consideration 
of this party to which he gave up twenty years of his 
life and to whose ideals he was true until his death. 

The Reformation of Henry VIIFs reign had left in 
England three parties in ecclesiastical matters: (1) those 
whose sympathies were with the Roman Church and who 
would have liked to see the English Church reunited with 
it; (2) the extreme reformers who would have liked to 
see the Reformation go much further than it did, who 
paid no reverence to the traditions of any church but 
instead considered the Bible as the sole revelation of God's 
will to man; and (3) the orthodox Church of England 
party which stood half-way between the two, denying the 
authority of the Pope but maintaining a belief in the 
traditions of the church as one authoritative expression 
of the divine plan of salvation, and claiming that the true 
primitive doctrines and practices of the one Catholic 
Church were better represented by the English than by the 
Roman communion. 

All through the reign of Elizabeth these three parties 
existed. But the fear of Roman Catholic plots at home 
and of Spanish invasion from abroad led patriotic English- 
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life from failure to victory, even though a tragic victory 
which destroys himself. And we are made to feel that 
behind the dark mystery of life there reigns a justice of 
which we can see something if not all, that to perish in 
glorious struggle, fulfilling his destiny, is the highest vic- 
tory for man. 

Come, come; no time for lamentation now, 

Nor much more cause: Samson hath quit himself 

Like Samson, and heroicly hath finished 

A life heroic . . . 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail . . . 

. . . nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 

In the mood of this austere peace, the calm not of every 
day but the sublime calm which follows when mighty 
storms have spent themselves upon the mountain tops, the 
tragedy closes. With thoughts purified by suffering, and 
in the humility which proceeds not from ignorance but 
from some real glimpse of the ways of the Unsearchable, 
we are given the faith that the ways of God are just and 
that the fate of man though sad may yet be noble. In the 
words of the final chorus: 

All is best, though we oft doubt 

What the unsearchable dispose 

Of highest Wisdom brings about, 

And ever best found in the close . . . 

His servants He, with new acquist 

Of true experience from this great event, 

With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 

And calm of mind, all passion spent. 

This message is not for all minds. In the destruction 
of the Philistines, " The vulgar only scaped, who stood 
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without," and for this same vulgar, happy in their limita- 
tions, the august pageant of tragedy has no meaning, and 
its terrible purgation no effect. 

Because of what I called, speaking roughly, the critical 
element in Samson Agonistes it is almost the best play in 
English to give the beginner a notion of the meaning of 
tragedy; the analysis we have made of it can be applied, 
with suitable changes, to make clearer the point to Shake- 
speare's different treatment of the different problems of 
Hamlet and Macbeth. Samson Agonistes can hardly be 
called a great tragedy but it does contain the ideas of 
great criticism which bear directly on all tragedy. Despite 
the differences in their form and in the civilizations behind 
them the startling thing is that the few great tragedies in 
the world, Greek and English, and the few poems of great 
tragic significance, such as the Iliad and the Book of Job, 
are at bottom so similar in their point of view toward 
those mysteries of life that the greatest minds have always 
found hardest to understand. 



X. 



SHAKESPEARE. 

The student will find that the readiest key to the under- 
standing of the works of all the poets we are here studying 
— and for that matter all that he may study in any litera- 
ture — is to look at each of them as trying to show in 
his poetry his idea of the meaning of life and the nature 
of this strange animal, man. For Wordsworth nature was 
above all interesting for its revelation to man of the depths 
of his own mind, and of the relation of human life and 
thought to the force which he believed pervaded all the 
universe and was the fountain-head of all thought — an 
essence of which the beauty of nature was only a token. 
For Pope the petty ways of men in social life, which he 
studied with such interest and described with such flashing 
wit, were after all an index to the essential littleness and 
frailty of human nature which is the central idea of his 
notion of the universe. He saw more clearly the limita- 
tions of human nature than its possibilities and drew from 
this his common-sense gospel of the duty of content. 

For Milton the human soul is likewise puny in com- 
parison with the mighty powers which surround it and 
determine its destiny, but the whole theater is enlarged. 
Milton's vision of the eternal order of things, true or false, 
is infinitely greater and more sublime than Pope's, and 
the human figure, man's soul, is enlarged in proportion. 
But man is still the powerless recipient of God's mercy 
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or His wrath. Free-will gives him the power to sin but 
not to save himself. Man's intellect can justify the ways 
of God only in the sense that it can understand verbally 
the terms of a revealed scheme of salvation and conform 
to them in the terribly literal humility of the Puritan 
religion. 

These schemes, if one may call them by so bald a name, 
represent various points of view. The modern student will 
probably find no one of them perfectly satisfactory as a 
solution of the problems of his own life, but he will be 
unfortunate if he does not see in each of them some ideas 
which are suggestive, which contain a part of the truth. 
And he may from this begin to apprehend really and not 
merely externally, what is perhaps the greatest and most 
difficult thing for the larger number of people to learn 
about life — its complexity. In this respect it seems as 
if the thought of all later, and indeed all earlier poets, 
were to be found in Shakespeare. The most insistent and 
the most baffling thing which he has to say about life is 
precisely this point of its complexity. We find his works 
difficult to understand, his point of view toward life hard 
to define, just because he sees so many elements in the 
problem that our minds are wearied in the attempt to hold 
them all. The range of his sympathies — with Hamlet, 
with Cleopatra, with Macbeth, with Shylock, with Falstaff 
and Pistol and Touchstone and Autolycus and a hundred 
more — is the measure of his intelligence. The poetry of 
life, its humor and farce, its worldly pomp and glory, its 
aspiration and its tragedy, he unrolls before us. He is 
not using words to conceal his own ideas, he is not turning 
the handle of a cinematograph, but instead he is telling 
us what the world meant to him. We only show that we 
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do not understand the breadth of his view, we only blas- 
pheme the name of poetry, when we say that he watched 
the pageant of the world go by without thinking about it, 
or without telling us his thoughts. Precisely this point 
of the complexity of life and the falseness and narrowness 
of most generalizations is the thing he insists on at every 
page and which his readers find most difficult to under- 
stand. 

It seems, we have just said, as if his thought embraced 
that of all other poets. Of course that statement is not 
really true. He was human after all and his range was 
not infinite — it is only that the wall we cannot see over 
seems as high as a mountain. His greatest thought is in 
tragedy. His comedy, except now and then, is not comedy 
at all in the sense in which Moliere and Meredith under- 
stood the term, but a kind of poetic romance. There is 
little of the critical in his nature, or of the satirical. He 
loved life on every side; his soul was ravished with the 
beauty of it. His tragedies put this beauty in question, 
and the struggle calls into play the very depths of his 
nature, and hence it is that these plays are the vehicles 
of his profoundest thought. The nature of this thought, 
in so far as it can be seen in two of the tragedies, we 
must now examine in detail. 

It has often been noted, and it is one of the truest things 
that can be said about the play of Hamlet, that the many 
theories that have been put forward as to Hamlet's char- 
acter are all likely to be instructive. Even when an ex- 
planation of Hamlet shows a lamentable absence of any 
sense of proportion in the critic, when one hint or one 
subordinate trait is enlarged beyond its due limits and 
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made the key to every speech and action, it will yet often 
he possible for the judicious reader, while rejecting the 
theory as a whole, to get from it additional light on the 
many-sided character of the principal figure. Whatever 
reason one may assign for Hamlet's failure to kill the 
king: whether one believes that it was because he was a 
thinker that he was incapable of action, or that it was 
because he was a victim of melancholy and depression which 
numbed all his active faculties except when a sudden crisis 
stirred him from his lethargy, or that it was just because 
he was a shrewd man of action and affairs that he realized 
that it would be fatal to kill Claudius until he had public 
and legal proof of .the manner of his father's murder — 
whichever of these theories or whatever theory outside these 
one may hold, it must be pointed out that the explanation 
of Hamlet's delay is not necessarily an explanation of the 
tragedy of his character and the tragic significance of the 
play. On this latter point critical opinion, if often less 
concerned, is luckily less divided. We may leave the first 
question for each to settle for himself * and proceed to the 
second with some confidence in following, or, at least not 

1 In the opinion of the writer, Dr. A. C. Bradley, in the lectures 
on Hamlet in his Shakespearian Tragedy, has put forward the most 
convincing explanation of Hamlet's delay as well as the most illumi- 
nating statement of the tragic significance of the play. His ex- 
planation of Hamlet's delay is the second mentioned above, that 
Hamlet, normally a man of action, at least as much so as the 
average person, is in the throes of deep depression due to his 
mother's hasty and incestuous marriage which (even before he knew 
that his father was murdered) had outraged every feeling in his 
nature, and that it was this depression which plunged him into 
uneasy speculation on the worth-whileness of life and numbed all 
his powers of action except when he was roused by a sudden emer- 
gency. 
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violating, the ordinarily accepted interpretations of the 
play. 

The tragedy of Hamlet's character lies in the fact that 
he is a man of great power of mind, of fine and noble moral 
character, a poet and a thinker, set by the irony of fate to 
a task for which his very nobility and fineness unfit him. 
It is a commentary on all our moral and intellectual ideals, 
or rather a comment upon a world in which the best that 
we can attain in intellect and character may be wasted in 
a common hangman's task. The point to the play is not 
that Hamlet ought to have killed the king, nor is it that 
he should have let him go and troubled himself no further. 
The play has no point that the moralist can seize hold of 
for a sermon. Every thinking man knows that the pursuit 
of the ideal is beset with just such difficulties as these. 
The practical exigencies of life must be met, and the meet- 
ing of them destroys those finer qualities which the highest 
prize and strive all their lives to reach. Ordinary men 
meet these exigencies with ease. Laertes would have killed 
the king in a trice ; he almost did so by mistake — to avenge 
the death of a Polonius. But Hamlet cannot because of 
those very qualities which lift him above Laertes in our 
admiration and our love. Here is the tragedy of the play 
and one of the tragic facts of life. 

The play leaves us, if we read it aright, not exalted 
in our own narrow philosophy or petty creed, but humbled 
and unsure, awed by that sense of the mystery and com- 
plexity of life which is the message of tragedy and a main 
part of wisdom. It cleanses the soul as by fire, saves us 
from our vain self -satisfactions, shows us how complex are 
the forces which sway our life and how baffling are 
: ;its problems. We face life after it, not fortified in 
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our own conceit but really stronger and better because 
of the dross of vain opinion which has been purged 
away. 

The play questions the frame of things, it makes us ask 
ourselves whether after all destiny encourages those con- 
ceptions of intellectual and moral advancement which seem 
to us to form its highest glory, or whether, on the other 
hand, as in the animal world, brute force is all. I do not 
believe that the end of the tragedy, sobered as we are 
by it, leaves us only the darker alternative. The answer 
is only a hint, but it seems to be, as Bradley has well 
put it, that the powers outside us are not opposed to human 
conceptions of advancement, but only that they demand 
perfection and are ruthless in their punishment of any 
falling away from it, that the responsibilities and dangers 
on a high level of action are greater than those on a lower, 
but that there is a kind of glory in this high failure which 
is the greatest to which human beings can aspire. This is 
perhaps too specific and definite an interpretation of what 
is after all only a hint conveyed not so much by the outcome 
of the plot as by the poetic implications of the lines which 
Shakespeare has put into the mouth of Hamlet. It is a 
hint which can be exactly conveyed only in the fine and 
delicate language of poetry and which only poetic readers 
of the play will understand. 

Bradley points out a striking fact in the history of 
Shakespearian criticism which illustrates the interpreta- 
tion of Hamlet I have been trying to explain. During the 
eighteenth century, he says, there is no indication that 
the play had any extraordinary fascination for readers or 
critics. It was simply one among the other tragedies. 
Only at the beginning of the nineteenth century, in those 
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years which witnessed the birth or the rebirth of idealistic 
philosophies, when men began to dream of perfect knowl- 
edge and ideal modes of existence, when even science, 
through the theory of evolution, seemed to point to the 
attainment of perfection by natural means — only in this 
age of infinite aspiration did Hamlet take its place as 
the most universally interesting of Shakespeare's plays. 
Only one story has vied with it in this interest, and that 
is the legend of Faust, reaching after all knowledge even 
at the loss of his soul. No statement of mine will put the 
point so well as Bradley's own words: 

" Having once given its due weight to the fact of Ham- 
let's melancholy, we may freely admit, or rather may be 
anxious to insist, that this pathological condition would 
excite but little, if any, tragic interest if it were not the 
condition of a nature distinguished by that speculative 
genius on which the Schlegel-Coleridge type of theory lays 
stress. Such theories misinterpret the connection between 
that genius and Hamlet's failure, but still it is this con- 
nection which gives to his story its peculiar fascination 
and makes it appear (if the phrase may be allowed) as 
the symbol of a tragic mystery inherent in human nature. 
Wherever this mystery touches us, wherever we are forced 
to feel the wonder and awe of man's godlike l apprehen- 
sion ' and his ' thoughts that wander through eternity/ 
and at the same time are forced to see him powerless in his 
petty sphere of action, and powerless (it would appear) 
from the very divinity of his thought, we remember Ham- 
let. And this is the reason why, in the great ideal move- 
ment which began toward the close of the eighteenth 
century, this tragedy acquired a position unique among 
Shakespeare's dramas, and shared only by Goethe's Faust. 
It was not that Hamlet is Shakespeare's greatest tragedy or 
most perfect work of art ; it was that Hamlet most brings 
home to us at once the sense of the soul's infinity, and the 
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sense of the doom which not only circumscribes that in- 
finity but appears to be its offspring." 2 

Macbeth, at the first view, seems to be a tragedy of a 
wholly different type. The principal character is not 
admirable in the ordinary sense. He murders the king 
in order to take his throne ; once seated he finds it necessary 
to commit crime after crime to keep himself firm, until 
the realm, outraged by the frenzied riot of bloodshed and 
horror, ends it by open rebellion which brings the tyrant 
the defeat and death he so richly deserves. In the bare 
outline of the story there is nothing necessarily tragic ; it 
seems rather to be the history of the crime and punishment 
of a repulsive villain, remarkable only for the magnitude 
of his offenses. 

But such an outline gives no hint of the character of 
Macbeth as Shakespeare pictures him. In the play he 
engages a feeling of something like sympathy at the start 
and, strange as it may seem, holds it throughout. We find 
him a good soldier, brave and successful in battle, his 
praise on the lips of all. He is intensely ambitious and 
intensely imaginative. When the evil prophecy that he 
is one day to be king is made to him by the weird sisters 
it instantly occurs to him to catch the nearest way, and 
no less quickly he is overwhelmed with the horrid blackness 
of the deed and shrinks back from it. Already in his mind 

" pity, like a naked new-born babe 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubim horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air" 

proclaim the horrid deed to all the world, and he sees 
himself despised and cast out by mankind. It is by means 

2 Bradley, Shakespearian Tragedy, end of Lecture III. 
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of his imagination that Macbeth apprehends right and 
wrong, with a vividness that seems to partake of the nature 
of trance and vision. But spurred on by his wife, who 
is firm just where he is not and weak where he is strong, he 
does the deed. Already in the murder scene the tortures 
of his remorse have begun, and even here it is Macbeth 
not Duncan who excites our sympathy. The rest of the 
play shows him moving in a world of blood and darkness, 
his soul plunged in a hell of torment which increases 
act by act. 

" If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease success:" 

Macbeth had said before the murder, 

" that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 
We'd jump the life to come." 

It is just this that he could not do: the tortures of 
hell which he defied in the next world have visited him 
in this. The consequences, so far as other men are con- 
cerned, are as nothing compared with the torment of his 
mind. His one cry is for peace, not external peace but 
peace of mind. With frightful force of will he commits 
one crime after another, goes from extreme to extreme, 
seeking this peace which is lost to his soul forever. It 
is an instance of the tension of the play that while Macbeth 
is pitiful and terrible to us, he is never, despite his crimes, 
repulsive. No external punishment can equal this torture 
of the imagination and the conscience (which in him, in 
all men perhaps, are one) ; and the end, the battle, his 
defeat and death, are a relief to him and to us. 
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It is his capacity for spiritual suffering which lifts 
Macbeth above the rank of an ordinary villain to the 
dignity of a tragic hero. In his case, as in the case of 
Hamlet, Othello, and Lear (though perhaps to a less 
degree), there is the feeling of waste, the question of how 
such force of character and so much that is great could 
be subdued and wrecked and destroyed by evil. The weird 
sisters correspond to something within his mind which 
perverts and poisons the good so that the end is suffering 
and disaster. It is only another statement of what seems 
to be to Shakespeare the fundamental tragedy of life — the 
waste of what is finest and strongest in human beings by 
defects which feed upon their strength, where the measure 
of strength is the measure of the extent of the disaster. 

With many dramatists of the present day, though not 
with all, tragedy has taken on a somewhat different 
character. The tragic hero or heroine that we often see 
on the stage — Paula Tanqueray, Iris, Madame X — is not 
a great character in any sense of the word, only an in- 
teresting one. Their struggle against circumstances and 
evil elements in their own natures is not the Titanic battle 
of great forces that we have in these plays of Shakespeare, 
but the pitiful fight of little people against what is too 
strong for their weak natures. Hence the depressing 
effect of these plays upon the spectator or reader. Shake- 
spearian tragedy leaves us, along with the consciousness 
of the failure of human nature, a sense of its strength and 
power. We do not feel that it is pessimistic to represent 
the highest effort of human nature as a failure ; it is only 
so when the forces against which it is fighting are too weak. 
The effect of many of our so-called tragedies is pathetic 
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rather than tragic. The greater aspects of twentieth cen- 
tury life — the desire for wealth which is not the pursuit 
of luxury but of power, that following of science whose 
end is not comfort but knowledge, the strife between classes 
which Mr. Galsworthy, in a play which is an exception 
to all that I am saying, has shown may be one of principle 
rather than of interest — these aspects of life, surely 
material for tragedy no less than the stories of Hamlet 
and Macbeth and Faust, contemporary dramatists are 
likely to neglect for weary studies in the degeneracy of 
lust, in which passion instead of giving us a glimpse of 
the infinite gives us instead only another view of human 
frailty, with the result that tragedy as the Elizabethans 
knew it is rare, and its tonic and ennobling influence sadly 
missed on our modern stage. 

The conception of tragedy in the higher sense, the vision 
of great men battling with the fundamental powers of 
character and destiny, is essentially poetic. One may 
question whether a great realistic tragedy be possible: 
certainly it has not yet appeared. The play may be written 
in prose but it is only by the power of the poetic imagina- 
tion that the dramatist will grasp and portray the deepest 
and w T idest truth about man's soul, his infinite possibilities 
jealously circumscribed by inevitable law, which constitute 
the tragedy of his life. 

Comedy no less than tragedy is an expression of thought 
and makes its comment on the problems of life. "It is 
a strange business," says Moliere, " this of making good 
people laugh." The strange part of it is that even when 
the intelligent man takes an intellectual holiday his mind 
is still active; his fun, if it be the best fun, must have a 
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flavor of idea in it. Of course one can find plenty of 
farce, plenty of knockabout humor of the circus clown 
variety, in which this element of idea is reduced to the 
minimum, and which is yet well enough in its way, but 
it is not the sort of thing which thinking people find 
funniest, if one may judge from what they preserve. The 
world's great humorists have always been thinkers, and 
their humor is only the character of their thought. One 
need not go further in looking for illustrations than to 
two men who are popular enough in this generation in 
America: Mark Twain and Mr. Dooley. 

The illumination of humor and comedy is, as most men 
would probably agree, less deep, less fundamental, than 
that of tragedy. Humor and comedy take a broad view 
of the world rather than a high or deep one ; they comment 
on the minor incongruities of life rather than its basic 
problems; their ideal is common sense, seemliness, pro- 
portion, sanity, rather than perfection. The function of 
humor and the comic is to free life of its little shams and 
absurdities and sentimentalities by administering the only 
punishment which can reach such offenses — ridicule and 
laughter. Comedy is the enemy, as Meredith well puts 
it, of the affectations and commonplacenesses which are 
the offspring of civilization. Its guiding spirit is a sane 
sense of proportion: it distinguishes between the really 
serious and the unimportant, between the heroic and the 
mock-heroic. It illuminates the surface of life rather 
than its depths, and it throws upon this surface not the 
rosy hues of poetry, nor the lurid glare of tragedy, but the 
clear white light of common sense. 

The range of laughter includes a wide variety of moods, 
from bitter mocking scorn which is an expression of hatred 
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and contempt to a feeling which is all compact of kindness 
and of love. Pure comedy, as Moliere and Meredith 
understand it, takes its place rather towards the latter 
end of this scale. It is not satire, it is not essentially 
poetry, but it is an exceedingly fine and delicate criticism 
of the absurdities and excrescences of social life which 
never gives undue weight to a light matter, never attempts 
to break a butterfly on the wheel, and which yet makes 
its point. It does not make martyrs of our offenses against 
taste and sense, nor does it let them go scot-free. 

Of comedy in this sense there is not much in Shake- 
speare: Falstaff and his companions in the Henry IV 
plays, and a few characters in As You Like It and Much 
Ado About Nothing give us the greater part of what 
there is. Most of the plays which the editors of the First 
Folio called Comedies are either rough farce or, more 
often, they are concerned with the poetic and romantic 
rather than the purely comic aspects of life. Whether it 
was that this side of life was more relished by his audience 
or whether it meant more to him, the fact remains that 
in these plays the world is steeped in the rosy light of 
poetry. They are tales of the lover and his lass, of the 
joy and sorrow and humor of love; it is the rich sweet- 
ness of longing and passion, rather than the dry, keen, 
quizzical air of pure comedy which breathes over them. 
One may fairly, I think, say that it was his nature, that 
he painted the world as he saw it and gave us what meant 
most to him. 

Each character in Shakespeare represents a theory of 
life, a theory which in the case of each important person 
is worked out with great fullness and reality. Of course 
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there are stock figures whose actions are determined by 
the demands of the plot and are to be taken for granted, 
who can scarcely be said to have any thoughts, but the 
important ones are all thinkers. The greatest of them are 
poets, and their best speeches contain Shakespeare's sympa- 
thetic justification of their lives. Often Shakespeare seems 
more interested in explaining the action than in advancing 
it. Nine-tenths of the great passages in the plays are 
thoughtful ; many of them are soliloquies or arguments and 
explanations during which the play seems to stand still. 
However it does not stand still; the essential part of the 
action is this interplay of character, and the fullness with 
which the secret springs and motives are represented gives 
to these plays their wonderful richness and reality. In 
order to understand Shakespeare it is first of all important 
that the student should think about the questions which 
confront his characters. 

Shakespeare does more than present in each person he 
has created a certain theory of life: he presents also a 
commentary upon it, an estimate of its worth. This com- 
ment is not philosophical but entirely poetical. He shows 
us in each case not merely the thoughts and motives, but 
the result of those thoughts and motives and of the actions 
caused by them. This is not a matter of success from 
the standpoint of plot but of greatness from the standpoint 
of character. Henry V is successful, Hamlet is a failure : 
but it is perfectly plain to anyone who can read the lan- 
guage of poetry that Hamlet lives in another and higher 
world, a world of which Henry, with all his clear-eyed 
grasp of fact, has never seen the border. What one finds 
in Shakespeare is his working out of this theory and that, 
his estimate of its worth : in other words a highly complex 
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comment on the world, its glory, its shame, its aspirations, 
its failures, and its victory — a comment which can be 
understood by thinking about it and in no other way. 

He insists upon the complexity of it. He offers for 
our consideration not one view but many. Life was to 
him anything but simple. Only the most robust of 
thinkers can follow him through such a range. However 
because he has said, this is to be weighed on the one 
side, that on the other, he is not therefore serving the 
interests of confusion but those of truth. He seems de- 
termined to consider every element, to give every man 
a sympathetic hearing, to state every point of view. There 
is a story told of Robert Louis Stevenson which illustrates 
this point. He was asked if he had a moral which he 
was trying to advance in a certain story. " No," he 
replied, " no moral of my own : it's God's moral that I'm 
trying to get hold of." More than any man who has 
written in English, Shakespeare seems to have been trying 
to understand God's moral in its infinite complexity. If 
the result is to leave us humble and thoughtful rather 
than to give us a doctrine to propagate, one need not 
say on that account that Shakespeare has not thought about 
life or that he has not left us his thoughts. 
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SIDNEY'S THEORY OF POETEY. 

When Sidney's Apologie for Poetrie is examined with 
the care that any thoughtful book deserves, it is found to 
be a closely reasoned discourse, enlivened by delicate humor 
and keen enthusiasm, which has for its end the presentation 
of very much the point of view which it is the purpose of 
this book to suggest — that literature is a form of thought 
whose end is not amusement but a high kind of knowledge, 
closely allied to virtue if it be not identical with it. 
There is of course much in Sidney that is meaningless or 
untrue for the modern reader. The essay divides readily 
into three parts: first the statement of wherein lies, in 
his opinion, the high value of poetry; second, the answer 
to various objections which the enemies of poetry might 
make against it; and third, his explanation of the low 
estimation in which poetry has been held in England, 
due as he thinks to lack of merit in English literature, 
which he demonstrates by a review of that literature as 
he knew it. Of these divisions only the first and a part 
of the second are very important for our purpose. And 
even in these his analysis of the various technical divisions 
of poetry in the first section may be ignored as correspond- 
ing to no real practice of English poets, as may some of 
his answers to objections merely by verbal quibbles in the 
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second. The third section, interesting as it is historically, 
contains only a few statements to which a modern reader 
could subscribe or could find other than historically sug- 
gestive. 

The reader of Sidney then must be on his guard, must 
read thoughtfully and critically, must look behind words 
to their meaning. As a result of such reading he may 
get from the Apologie three or four ideas of lasting value, 
and to which our study, now drawing to its close, should 
give added -interest. These are, first, that poetry is a 
form of knowledge, ending in virtue ; second, that, so far 
from being inferior to other learning, the truth of poetry 
is higher, that the imagination, departing from the literal 
fact, creates something which is not false to the world as 
we know it but conveys a truth which lies behind the fact ; 
and third, what follows naturally from the foregoing, that 
the end of poetry is not merely amusement but instruction 
as well. These ideas we have already considered at the 
beginning of our study, and it will only be necessary here 
to make such comment as will assist the student in grasp- 
ing the kernel of Sidney's peculiar statement of them and 
call to his mind our previous discussion. 

Sidney's naive statement that poetry is a kind of learn- 
ing contains the germ of the whole matter. By it he 
means of course that the poet is a thinker, a prophet, a 
man who sees the truth. He uses* the same illustration 
that Carlyle used after him, of the Latin word vates which 
was used for both poet and prophet, and his point is essen- 
tially the same as that of the third chapter of Heroes and 
Hero-Worship. From his point of view, as from Carlyle's, 
beauty and truth and righteousness are one. 
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In his discussion of the rival merits of poetry, history, 
and philosophy, Sidney arrives, by a train of thought 
which we can hardly follow, at the view that the poetic 
imagination, freed from the shackles of reality, gives us 
truth superior to that of history (which he uses in a sense 
that it would not be unfair to call the same as we under- 
stand by science), which only follows literal reality. Such 
a conclusion goes a step further than our discussion of 
the relations between literature and science in the early 
part of this volume, and, in my opinion, a step further than 
the facts warrant. The important question is not one of 
priority. Some minds will always prefer to attack the 
mysteries of life from the point of view of science, others 
from the point of view of art. The powers of mind in 
each case are, except for individual differences of degree, 
of essentially the same nature, human the one and the 
other. Science, in a sense, is above nature, is the product 
of the imagination, no less than poetry. The difference 
is one of the method in which the mind, the imagination, 
the reason — all the " parts " into which we misleadingly 
divide it — acts, and these methods, as we have tried to 
show, tend to converge. The germ of truth in Sidney's 
argument is that poetry, no less than science, is a form 
of thought, a solution of the riddle of life, whose sanction 
lies in the fact that it has its roots in a fundamental ten- 
dency of man's mind. The two are not antagonistic, they 
supplement each other, and we can be grateful students 
of both, leaving the question of preference to individual 
taste and aptitude. 

The antithesis which Sidney draws between poetry and 
philosophy brings in his comment on the end of poetry, 
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on the question of pleasure as opposed to instruction. By 
philosophy he seems to mean moral philosophy and his 
claim for the superiority of poetry rests on the argument 
that direct moral teaching, though profitable, is dull, while 
poetry, whose aim is no less moral, puts a sugar coating 
of pleasure over the bitter dose and thus makes childish 
human beings more ready to swallow it. This question is 
again one that we have considered before, and again 
Sidney, in my opinion, approaches the truth without ex- 
actly hitting it. The reconciliation of the question of 
pleasure versus instruction seems much more convincing 
in the statement from Wordsworth, quoted in Chapter VI 
above, which implies that in conveying to man knowledge 
and thought about life poetry brings him not amusement 
but the highest form of pleasure, the one form in which, 
thanks to the inherent loftiness of his mind and the gracious 
though difficult conditions of his existence, he finds per- 
manent satisfaction. 

In these respects and many others less important 
Sidney's book brings up the questions with which we have 
all along been dealing. Few critical works in the English 
language go more unerringly to the central problems of 
literature, which is the greatest service a work of criticism 
can render. "No one of his conclusions, whether we can 
accept it or not, is without interest and importance. Mak- 
ing the fullest allowance for those statements with which 
we must disagree, the essay remains, with its keen en- 
thusiasm and its fine appreciation of the beauty it seeks 
to defend — an appreciation which is reflected on every page 
in the beauty of the language — the book remains one of 
the finest statements in English of the position we have 
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been throughout this book trying to define: that the key 
to the understanding of literature is to regard it not as 
an ingenious arrangement of words, nor an unreflecting 
photograph of men and events, but as an expression of 
thought, an attempt at least toward the solution of the 
mystery of life. 



XII. 



WKITING AND THINKING. 

The most important idea for the student to grasp who 
aspires to write well is that the value and excellence of 
his writing depend and will always depend on the ideas 
he has to express. The form in which he expresses his 
ideas must, if it is really to express them, grow out of 
the ideas themselves. It is only by first having good 
things to say that one can acquire the power of saying 
them well. The notion that the youth can learn the use 
of language, acquire power over words, without ideas, and 
keep this power as a possession to serve him whenever 
in the future he may have ideas to express is a fallacy 
that deceives many: it does not work and the attempt to 
work it is the readiest way in the world to give the student 
a false attitude toward literature and toward the power 
of speech, unfitting him to understand free, direct, spon- 
taneous thought in others, and to do what more than any- 
thing else will develop and educate him, express freely 
and spontaneously and honestly what he thinks himself. 

Style cannot be borrowed or learned or stolen; it can 
only be developed by thinking and expressing one's 
thoughts. The influence of one man's thought may cause 
others to think in the same manner, to hold beliefs on 
similar evidence, to see truth in the same kind of illustra- 
tions. In such ways as this men come to write and speak 
more or less similarly, but the process is a thought process 
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which strikes down to the roots of their being, not an 
acquired knack of juggling with words. They write and 
speak alike because intellectually their characters have be- 
come alike. Any other kind of imitation, the attempt 
to borrow tricks and devices, words und phrases, manner 
and style, ends in divorcing writing from thinking and in 
making that writing worthless. 

No man's style is better than his matter. To write 
clearly one must think clearly, to write nobly one must 
think nobly, to have a great style one must think great 
thoughts. All of which means that one must be clear- 
sighted and noble and great, for as a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he. The problem of improving a man's 
writing is usually the problem of improving his char- 
acter. 

A man cannot borrow his style : he cannot even borrow 
his ideas. An idea must be grasped, digested, made one's 
own before it can be expressed in any effective manner. 
In this process it is sure to undergo change in some way 
analagous to that in which food is changed when it becomes 
a part of our bodies. When a student undertakes to 
write about what he is studying he comes sharply face to 
face with the necessity for personal independent thought. 
All real power over ideas, all ability to influence the 
thought of others depends on this intellectual independence 
and sincerity. Only when we have it do we exert all our 
mental strength, and we grow in mental power only by 
habitually exerting all our strength. The thing which 
makes children grow so rapidly is that mentally and 
physically they are kept stretching. When they have 
reached years of a little more sophistication most men 
begin to hold back for fear of ridicule or opposition, and 
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they cease growing. Only the exceptional man continues 
to exert all his mind and continues to grow; hence the 
saying that genius is the power of remaining always young. 

The problem of originality is the problem of intellectual 
sincerity. Children are more different from one another 
than their elders because they are more sincere. The man 
who expresses his real thoughts and his real nature need 
never fear that he will be like anyone else or find anyone 
else like him. He may study whatever books he likes, 
follow and adopt whatever he admires and finds true, seek 
for ideas wherever he can find them: in making them 
his own he will give them the imprint of his character 
and they will have the freshness and originality of real 
growth. It is only the men who repress their own ideas . 
and their own natures in the effort to make themselves 
more acceptable to others who lose their originality in the 
process of losing their souls. 

The counterpart of what I have been saying about the 
relation of thought to expression is that the effort to 
express ideas is the best of all means of making them 
our own. Men do not take the trouble to know what they 
think on a given subject until they have occasion to express 
this thought either in speech or in some other of the many 
ways in which human ideas seek expression. We collect 
in our minds a miscellaneous lumber of facts, views, and 
opinions which we sift and test in intense moments of 
composition and from which we select what conforms to our 
own nature and what we are willing to hold and to vouch 
for as our own opinion. It is in this way that facts 
become knowledge, that the thought of others stimulates 
our own thought. When we divorce composition work 
from our other studies we deprive those studies of their 
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strongest ally. Nothing so much as writing or talking 
about his reading will make the student lay hold of what 
he really understands and can use in the construction of 
that edifice which no one can build for him — his own 
education. Any scheme of study which does not take full 
account of the interrelation of our powers of reception and 
expression will not enable the student to advance with the 
rapidity and thoroughness which is possible. 

A certain part of the mechanics of writing — spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, and the decent construction of sen- 
tences and paragraphs — will receive no attention here. 
They are matters for the most part that cannot be profitably 
taught in college, but must be learned in the secondary 
schools. Not that college Freshmen are perfect in them, 
or can be expected to be. Very few of their seniors are. 
When I say that the student should have mastered these 
subjects in common school and high school I mean that 
he should have advanced far enough in them to be able 
to make his writing passably correct in these respects when 
he takes pains, and to be able to acquire information on 
points about which he is in doubt for himself and from 
such hints as he will naturally get from his instructors. 
He should have reached the place where, in regard to these 
elements, he can make progress by himself, by such writing 
as his courses call upon him to do. 

Mechanical correctness is not a merit in writing; it is 
only a necessity. It does not in the least imply that the 
writing is good. The absence of it means, on the other 
hand, that the student's work, no matter how brilliant in 
other respects, will receive no consideration in practical 
life until the mechanical faults are mended. Correctness 
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of this sort is like wearing a necktie, a condition of entrance 
into good society, but not an admission ticket. 

The question of the usage of words is the question of 
saying exactly what one means in terms which will be 
intelligible to other people. The choice of words is the 
choice of audience. The reason for using good English 
is to make oneself clear and agreeable to educated people. 
There is no argument against slang if the writer wishes 
to address an audience whose language is the particular 
brand of slang he uses, and provided, of course, that he 
wishes to address them as one of themselves. The same 
rule applies to provincialisms and local dialects. To a 
very limited extent each writer gives currency to the 
words he uses; Burns has made a few Scottish phrases 
known wherever English is read; but in most matters of 
language the individual must bow to the will of the major- 
ity and be content to learn what they can understand. It 
is because of this that the study of language, for the 
man who wishes to write well and give his ideas wide 
appeal, is long and hard and never ending. Understood 
as the means to an end and not as the end itself its im- 
portance can hardly be over-emphasized. 

The best study of language is thoughtful reading. It is 
in the works of the great writers that one finds the language 
at its best, that one finds difficult ideas given their most 
exact expression, that one finds words used with the greatest 
ease and power. The only way to see this is of course* 
to ponder over the meaning of what one reads until one 
grasps as much as possible of the weight which the words 
carry. The study of language and the use of language is 
from beginning to end a thought and not merely a memory 
study. 
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Even more valuable than reading, at least for the young, 
is the chance of hearing the language well used in ordinary 
talk day by day. Cultivated talk, free from vulgarities 
on the one hand and from bookishness and affectation, 
which are far worse, on the other, is of course infinitely 
rarer and more difficult of access than good books, but to 
him who has it its value is priceless. 

No study of language, no opportunity of acquiring it, 
will avail the student without practice on his part in using 
the tool which study and opportunity have laid ready to 
his hand. This practice is impossible in any real sense 
without thought, without something to say. And it will 
be worthless without pains and care in working out just 
what he wishes to say and in being faithful to his ideas, 
trying really to express them and not merely to indicate 
them roughly. There is an element of something like 
morality in trying to say exactly what one thinks which is 
one of the rarest of the literary virtues and one which 
makes most for growth. In proportion as one's ideas are 
the result of independent personal thought will the impulse 
to do this be strong, and this is the great argument for 
not writing or talking except when one has something to 
say. 

All writing is a process of explaining one's ideas to 
others. There is little meaning in the oft used division 
into narration, description, and exposition. Some men 
think in stories, in terms of moving life, and can express 
themselves fully only in that form. No. description 
is possible, or would have any literary value if it were, 
which does not contain a comment on the thing described, 
which is not the explanation of a point of view towards it. 
In practice these " forms " of discourse are mixed and 
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jumbled together. It is very doubtful whether each has 
any technique of its own, and whether the student will 
not do better to let his ideas and the capacities of his 
audience determine the nature of their expression without 
regard to rhetorical classifications. 

To the reader who has followed what has gone before 
it will be clear without further comment what, in the 
opinion of the writer, is the meaning of style. It is simply 
a man's habit of thought reflected in his words. In so 
far as his thinking is independent and personal, and in 
so far as, in speaking or writing, he is faithful to his 
ideas, in just so far will he have a style of his own. 

That does not mean that every independent thinker, 
who is faithful to his thought, will have a good style. 
It will be the best that is possible for him, but its value 
will depend upon the value of his thought. No training 
can give a mucker a noble style nor a crude and awkward 
thinker a style that is beautiful. The highest that a man 
can attain in writing is to be himself. Less than himself 
he may well be. Efforts at imitation or deceit show no 
less than honesty and independence to those who have the 
gift of reading, and, at the best, words are only one of 
many forms of expression and by no means perfect. Most 
of us never attain to anything like a full expression of 
our thoughts in language, but for him who aspires to it 
the foregoing are the conditions of that expression. 
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APPENDIX. 

A. LISTS OF EEADING. 

My purpose here is to give briefly a few practical suggestions 
for working out the ideas of this book in an elementary college 
course. If the ground surveyed in the foregoing pages is 
to be covered in one year it will perhaps work best to complete 
the essays dealt with in the first six chapters in the first third 
of the time, leaving the four poets and Sidney for the re- 
mainder; but each instructor will naturally arrange this to 
suit his own taste and the capacity of his students. The 
reading given below is divided into three classes: (1) for 
study and class discussion; (2) for the student's outside 
reading; and (3) primarily for the use of instructors. In 
some cases it will work better to omit certain of the books 
I have indicated for class study, and in others to include 
those given in the lists of outside reading. By including in 
the work of the class a selection from the material indicated 
for teachers, and by reading more widely in the authors studied, 
this book could easily be adapted to the purposes of an ad- 
vanced class, in which case my chapters would be only the 
point of departure for more advanced lectures and more de- 
tailed discussion. The plan of study here outlined will thus, 
I hope, be found to lend itself to a variety of uses, and to 
indicate a point of view from which many works not here 
mentioned could profitably be treated. Classes using the book 
primarily for the purposes of English composition may find 
it profitable to confine themselves mainly to the material dis- 
cussed in the first six chapters. 

In assigning to a young student what is likely to prove a 
difficult or confusing bit of reading, the instructor can render 
great service to his class by dictating beforehand a few ques- 
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tions so planned as to aid the student, section by section, in 
getting the kernel of the thought. It is a common saying 
that men find in books what they bring with them the power 
of seeing. The real truth behind this is that men get readily 
from books comments on only those subjects about which they 
have already thought, answers to questions, so to speak, that 
are already in their minds. The ordinarily intelligent under- 
graduate can and will puzzle out almost any piece of reading, 
no matter how difficult, if only he be provided with questions 
to ask of it. The office of the teacher of literature is mainly 
to make this provision, of course in far deeper and more 
effective ways than by dictating " lists/' but my own ex- 
perience is that the lists make a very good beginning of his 
task. It may not be out of place here to give a specimen list 
of questions on the fifth discourse of Newman's Idea of a 
University, which would normally be the first assignment of 
the course. The numbers are those of the sections into which 
Newman divided the discourse. 

1. What, in Newman's opinion, is the benefit to the indi- 
vidual student of the presence in the university of subjects 
which he has no time to study? 

2. What is it in man's nature that makes knowledge worth 
gaining on its own account? 

3. What is the point to the illustration drawn from Cicero ? 

4. What is the basis of Newman's distinction between lib- 
eral, on the one hand, and servile or useful, on the other ? 

5. What is Newman's conclusion from the long history of 
this distinction? 

6. What is Newman's idea of the essential difference be- 
tween information and what he calls real or philosophical 
knowledge ? What is the distinction which he draws between 
instruction and education? 

7. What seems to be Newman's idea of the relation of 
liberal knowledge to virtue? What is the point to his illus- 
tration from Rasselas? 

8. How does Newman make Bacon illustrate the other side ? 

9. Just what is Newman's claim for liberal knowledge? 
What is his real reason for considering it desirable ? 
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I have arranged the lists of reading according to the num- 
bering of my own chapters. In each case it seems to me 
preferable that the assigned reading, class discussion of it, 
and themes on it should precede the reading and discussion 
of my chapters. This book would then serve as a means of 
review and of establishing the connection between the various 
books and authors studied. 

I. 

For the class: 

Newman: Idea of a University, V-IX. (There is also very 
valuable material in the Introduction, in Discourse III, and in 
the lectures on " Literature " and on " Discipline of the 
Mind" in the second part.) 

Outside reading: 

Dickens: Hard Times (in connection with Chapters I, II, 
and IV). 

Euskin : Sesame and Lilies (in connection with Chapters I 
and II). 

Owen Wister : Philosophy Four. 

For instructors: 

Hutton: Life of Newman (English Men of Letters series). 

Newman : Apologia pro Vita Sua, and Historical Sketches 
(the volume on universities). 

Ward : Life of Newman. 

Dean Church : The Oxford Movement. 

II. 

For the class: 

Arnold: Culture and Anarchy, and, if possible, the essays 
on the " Function of Criticism at the Present Time," and on 
"Literature and Science." 

For instructors: 

Arnold's critical essays generally ; especially valuable for the 
present purpose are his Introduction to Ward's English Poets, 
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his Essays in Criticism, Literature and Dogma, and Dis- 
courses in America. 

III. 

For the class: 

Huxley : selections from Science and Education. 

Newman : lecture on " Literature " in the second part of 
the Idea of a University. 

Arnold : lecture on " Literature and Science," from Dis- 
courses in America. 

For instructors: 

Huxley: Collected Essays, especially Volumes IV, V, VII, 
and IX. 

Life and Letters of Huxley, by his son, Leonard Huxley. 

Poincar6 : Science and Hypothesis. 



IV. 

For the class: 

Ruskin : Unto This Last, or 
Carlyle : Past and Present. 

Outside reading: 
Eliot : Felix Holt. 

For instructors: 

Hobson: John Ruskin, Social Reformer, and his Science 
of Wealth (Home University Library). 

Henry George : Progress and Poverty. 

Ruskin : Modern Painters, The Political Economy of Art, 
Munera Pulveris, and Time and Tide. 

Carlyle : Latter-day Pamphlets. 

V. 

For the class: 

Carlyle : Heroes and Hero-Worship. 
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For instructors: 

Carlyle : Sartor Resartus. 

Correspondence of Carlyle and Buskin, edited by C. B. 
Norton. 

Emerson : Representative Men. 

VI. 

For instructors: 

Babbitt: Literature and the American College. 
Arnold Bennett : The Formation of Literary Taste. 

VII. 

For the class: 

Wordsworth : Minor poems and selections from the Prelude. 

For instructors: 

Wordsworth: Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, Preface to 
the Poems, etc. 

Coleridge : Biographia Literaria. 

Godwin : Principles of Political Justice. 

Ealeigh: Wordsworth. 

Legouis: The Youth of Wordsworth. 

Bradley: English Poetry and German Philosophy in the 
Age of Wordsworth. 

VIII. 

For the class: 

Pope: Essay on Man, Essay on Criticism, Rape of the 
Lock, Epistle to Arbuthnot, and, if possible, selections from 
the Dunciad. 

Outside reading: 

Thackeray: Henry Esmond. 

Selections from the Letters of Lady Mary Worthy Montagu. 

For instructors: 

Leslie Stephen : History of English Thought in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, and Life of Pope in English Men of Letters 
series. 
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Beljame : Le public et les hommes de lettres en Angleterre 
au dix-huitieme siecle. 

Elwin and Courthope's edition of Pope. 

Bolingbroke : Essays addressed to Alexander Pope and 
Fragments or Minutes of Essays. 

IX. 

For the class: 

Milton: Minor Poems and Samson Agonistes. 

Outside reading: 

Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, and Grace Abounding. 

For instructors: 

Raleigh: Milton. 

Bradley: Lecture on the Sublime, in Oxford Lectures on 
Poetry. 

Essays on Milton in British Academy. 

(For nature of tragedy see references to next chapter.) 

Milton: Treatise on Christian Doctrine (translated by 
C. E. Sumner). 

X. 

For the class: 

Shakespeare: Two tragedies, and two comedies or two 
histories. 

Outside reading: 

A modern tragedy. 

Mark Twain : Capt. Storm-field' s Visit to Heaven. 

A modern comedy (for example Milestones) or a transla- 
tion of one of Moliere's. 

For instructors: 

Furnivall and Munro: Shakespeare. 

Ealeigh: Shakespeare. 

Bradley: Shakespearian Tragedy. 
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Thorndike : Tragedy (in " Types of Literature " series). 
Butcher : Translation and essays on Aristotle's Poetics. 
Meredith : Essay on Comedy. 

XI. 

For the class: 

Sidney: Apologie for Poetrie (otherwise called a Defence 
of Poesie). 

For instructors: 

Gregory Smith : Elizabethan Critical Essays. 

Plato's Republic, Book X, and Jowett's Introduction. 

XII. 
For instructors: 

Lounsbury : Standard of Usage in English. 

Raleigh : Style. 

Kittredge : Words and their Ways in English Speech 



B. THEME SUBJECTS. 

This list of theme subjects represents four years' practical 
study, by a small body of instructors in a course modeled on 
the plan laid down in this book, of the problem of how to 
make the student's themes fulfill the double purpose of (1) de- 
veloping his ability to think and to write, and (2) testing 
and confirming his understanding of the books studied. The 
list is meant however to be suggestive rather than complete. 
The ideal plan of using it would be, in my opinion, never to 
assign any one subject in the exact form here given, but only 
to use them as suggestions for a constantly varying series of 
tasks for which the books of the course will furnish material. 
Nothing is more fatal than to fall into the habit of assigning 
the same themes year after year, or even giving at one time 
the same task to a large body of students. Imitation and 
dishonesty will surely follow. 

One suggestion seems to me of prime importance for any 
theme assigned in connection with the student's reading. It 
is that he be given one point to explain and illustrate rather 
than a whole book or chapter or section to summarize and 
condense. The first is a stimulating and essentially original 
task; the second a dull and deadening one. The first is an 
exercise which demands thought; the second largely prohibits 
it. The prevalent distaste to assigning themes on the student's 
reading and the usual worthlessness of the results, in English 
and in other studies as well, seems to me to proceed largely 
from neglect of this principle. 

Another matter of great importance in such work as this 
is to avoid assigning vague and cloudy subjects. The ideal 
topic for an essay or an examination question is one which 
comes to a narrow and precise focus demanding for its answer 
first of all the clear understanding of some definite and not 
too lengthy passage of the author who is being studied, and 
which is at the same time a topic that will be suggestive to 
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the thoughtful student, one upon which he can enlarge to the 
limits of his intellectual resources. The thing to insist upon 
is that the student understand clearly the plain meaning of 
what he reads ; the thing to hope for is that this meaning, in 
the case of the better student at any rate, should prompt him 
to think about the matter for himself. It will be in the 
essays that the students write about their reading that the 
instructor can see, more clearly than in any other way, whether 
the one result or the other has been attained. 

Comment on the literary merits of the reading, " infant 
criticism," had, I think, better be entirely avoided ; the young 
student will get on mugh better if he concerns himself solely 
with the attempt to understand what he reads. This is no 
less important in the case of poetry than of prose. The 
specimen topics given below will illustrate my idea. And in 
the case of essays on a play or novel, character-sketches, con- 
stituting as they do the main part of the introductions to the 
greater number of school editions, had better be avoided also. 
It is much better to ask the student to explain the meaning 
of a single speech ; he can add to this, if he is good enough, the 
conception of the character involved in his explanation of 
the speech, or even explain two different ways in which the 
speech might be interpreted and outline the different con- 
ceptions of the character as a whole implied in each interpreta- 
tion. This last task well done will tax the resources of a 
very good student. 

Essays of the sort here contemplated will demand thought- 
ful writing and thoughtful reading: neither result can be 
hoped for if the student has too many to write or the instruc- 
tor too many to read. It has been our experience that one 
gets better work and the students make more progress by 
requiring one careful essay a week than from a larger number 
written more rapidly. And comments on these themes are 
infinitely more effective if made individually in personal con- 
ferences than if they are discussed wholesale before the class. 
It has been my own experience that about the only profitable 
thing in composition work that the instructor can do before 
the whole class is to read out the best essays as models for 
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the others. With so much by way of introduction we may 
turn to the list of specimen theme subjects. These are again 
arranged in the order of the chapters in this book. 

I. 

(On Newman's Idea of a University, Discourses V-IX.) 

1. What is the distinction which Newman makes between 
liberal knowledge and information? 

2. Explain his distinction between liberal knowledge and 
professional. 

3. What would Newman say as to the value of a liberal 
education in the grocery business? 

4. Explain and illustrate Newman's point about conversa- 
tion. Or (on the same point), 

What would Newman say about Carlyle's statement, " The 
true university of these days is a collection of books " ? 

(On Ruskin's Sesame and Lilies.) 

1. What does Ruskin mean by the statement " There may 
be an education which in itself is Advancement in Life " ? 

II. 

(On Arnold's Culture and Anarchy.) 

1. Explain what Arnold means by Sweetness and Light. 

2. Explain his ideas about what he calls machinery. 

3. What is Arnold's point in regard to doing as one likes ? 

4. Explain what, on the basis of Chapter V, you think 
would be Arnold's attitude toward the question of woman 
suffrage. 

III. 

(On Huxley's essays in Science and Education.) 

1. What is Huxley's idea of a liberal education? 

2. What is the point to his figure of the game of chess? 
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3. Compare Huxley's theory of liberal knowledge with 
Newman's. 

4. What point does Huxley make by his figure of the 
Alpine mother? 

IV. 

(On Buskin's Unto This Last) 

1. What is Buskin's notion of the duty of the merchant? 

2. What would be his opinion of the phrase " Business is 
business " ? 

3. What does Buskin mean by " the possession of valuable 
things by the valiant"? 

(On Carlyle's Past and Present.) 

1. What is Carlyle's point about Plugson of Undershot? 

2. Compare Carlyle and Buskin on the ideas which Carlyle 
brings out by his discussion of cash payment as the sole nexus 
between man and man. 

V. 

(On Carlyle's Heroes and Hero-Worship.) 

1. What point does Carlyle make by his explanation of 
the word vates ? 

2. What does he mean by " Poetic creation, what is that 
too but seeing the thing sufficiently? 
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VII. 

(On Wordsworth.) 

1. What point does Wordsworth make by his boat-stealing 
episode ? 

2. What does he mean by " Apocalypse " in the description 
of the Simplon Pass? 

3. Why does the vision of the sunrise make Wordsworth 
feel himself a dedicated spirit? 
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4. Compare Wordsworth's idea of the imagination with 
Newman's of the reason. 

5. Compare the conception of paganism expressed in the 
first chapter of Heroes and Hero-Worship with that in Words- 
worth's sonnet beginning " The world is too much with us." 

6. What does Wordsworth mean by saying that poetry is 
the " breath and finer spirit of all knowledge " ? 

VIII. 
(On Pope.) 

1. Explain the difference in the points of view represented 
by " The world is too much with us/' and " The proper 
study of mankind is man." 

2. Outline the train of argument by which Pope arrives 
at the conclusion " Whatever is, is right." 

3. What does Pope mean by wit? 

4. What does Pope mean by art following nature ? 

IX. 

(On Milton.) 

1. What is there in Milton's sonnets to justify Words- 
worth's sonnet on Milton? 

2. Does the character of Milton justify Arnold's definition 
of the Puritan? 

3. What does the chorus mean by saying that Samson's 
lot is a " mirror of our fickle state " ? 

4. What is the point to Milton's sonnet on Cromwell ? 

X. 

(On Shakespeare.) 

1. Why does Hamlet wish that this " Too, too solid flesh 
would melt " ? 

2. Why does he ask Horatio to live and report his cause 
aright ? 
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3. Explain the soliloquy beginning " what a rogue and 
peasant slave am I," and outline the conception of Hamlet 
implied in your explanation. 

4. Why is the character of Macbeth tragic ? 

5. Compare a modern tragedy with one of Shakespeare's. 

6. Is the mechanics' play in M.S.N.D. a tragedy or not? 
Why? 

7. Compare the points of view represented in Jacques' 
" All the world's a stage " in As You Like It, and in Macbeth's 
" Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player." 

XI. 

(On Sidney.) 

1. Compare Sidney's idea of the poet with Carlyle's. 

2. Compare his idea of the imagination with Wordsworth's. 

3. Compare his statement of the end of knowledge with 
Newman's or Arnold's. 

4. Does Milestones or As You Like It better illustrate 
Sidney's definition, " Comedy is an illustration of the common 
errors of our life " ? 



C. THE TREATMENT OF THE FACTS OF 
LITERARY HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

The order in which various authors are treated in this 
book, while proceeding from the nineteenth century backwards 
to the sixteenth, is nevertheless strictly chronological. In 
connection with such a plan of study as this it is, in my 
opinion, of great value to insist upon the student's learning 
thoroughly a few facts in literary history and biography, and 
to present as well, preferably in lectures, a survey of the 
principal literary events and the temper of each period in 
order to give the facts which he learns more significance. 
For the convenience of instructors and students I have placed 
here lists of the principal dates in the life of each man 
referred to in a form which will be compact and convenient 
for reference. Some instructors will wish to supplement these, 
others to select from them what will make in each case the 
desired skeleton of facts and dates which is essential to connect 
and support the body of more purely literary ideas. 

John Henry Cardinal Newman. 

1801. Born in London. 

1820. Took his B.A. (but failed to get honors) at Trinity 

College, Oxford. 

1822. Became Fellow of Oriel. 

1826. Appointed Tutor at Oriel. (Resigned tutorship, 1832.) 

1828. Became Vicar of St. Mary's. 

1833. Began the Tracts for the Times. 

1839. Began to doubt the Anglican view. 

1841. Tract 90, which brought the movement under the 

official censure of the Church of England. 

1842. Retired to Littlemore, near Oxford. 

1843. Resigned his position as Vicar of St. Mary's. 

188 
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1845. Resigned his fellowship at Oriel, and was, the same 
year, received into the Eoman Church. 

1852. Delivered in Dublin the course of lectures afterwards 
published as Discourses on the Scope and Nature of 
University Education. (Second edition 1859.) 

1854-8. Eector of the newly founded but unsuccessful 
Catholic University of Dublin. 

1859. Published Lectures and Essays on University Subjects. 
(The Discourses mentioned above were reprinted in 
1873 as the first part, and these Lectures and Essays 
as the second part, of The Idea of a University 
Defined and Illustrated.) 

1864. Apologia pro Vita Sua. 

1877. Made Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
1879. Became Cardinal. 
1890. Died at Edgbaston. 

Matthew Arnold. 

1822. Born at Laleham, near Staines. 

1844. Took his B.A. (second class in Literce Humaniores) 

at Balliol College, Oxford. 

1845. Elected Fellow of Otiel. 

1851. Became inspector of schools for the government, and 

was soon after married to Frances Lucy Wightman. 

1852. Empedocles on Etna and other Poems. 

1853. Poems by Matthew Arnold. 
1855. Poems. . . . Second series. 
1857-G7. Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 

1861. Published On Translating. Homer. 

1862. On Translating Homer: Last Words. 

1865. Essays in Criticism, first series. (Second series 1888.) 
1869. Culture and Anarchy. 

1873. Literature and Dogma. 

1883. Granted a pension from the government and retired 

from work as inspector of schools. 
1883-4 and 1886. Lectured in America. 
1885. Published Discourses in America. 
1888. Died at Liverpool. 
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Thomas Henry Huxley. 

1825. Born at Ealing. 

1842-5. Studied in London University and at Charing Cross 

hospital, graduating M.B. in 1845. 
1846-50. Voyage of the Rattlesnake. 
1851. Made a Fellow of the Eoyal Society. 

1854. Appointed lecturer on Natural history at the Eoyal 

School of Mines. 

1855. Appointed naturalist to the geological survey, and the 

same year married Henrietta Anne Heathorn. 

1863. Published Man's Place in Nature. 

1863-9. Hunterian professor at the Royal College of Surgeons. 

1863-7. Fullerian professor at the Eoyal Institution. 

1870-2. Member of the school board for London. 

1872-4. Rector of Aberdeen University. 

1883-5. President of the Royal Society. 

1881-5. Inspector of fisheries. 

1885. Eetired from public work because of ill health. Re- 
ceived the Honorary D.C.L. from Oxford. 

1892. Became privy councillor. 

1893. Delivered the first Romanes Lecture at Oxford, on 

" Evolution and Ethics." 
1893-4. Published his Collected Essays in nine volumes. 
1895. Died at Eastbourne. 

John Ruskin. 

1819. Born in London. 

1836. Entered Christ Church, Oxford. Took his B.A. in 

1842 and M.A. in 1843. 
1843. Published Volume I of Modern Painters. (Vol. II 

followed in 1846, Vols. Ill and IV in 1856, and 

Vol. V in 1860.) 
1848. Married Euphemia Chalmers Gray. (The marriage 

was annulled in 1855.) 
1857. Gave at Manchester the series of lectures entitled The 

Political Economy of Art. 
1860. Published Unto This Last. 
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1862. Munera Pulveris. 

1865. Sesame and Lilies. 
1867. Time and Tide. 

1871. Founded the Guild of St. George. 

1870-9 and 1883-4. Slade professor of fine arts at Oxford*. 

From 1878 until the end of his life he suffered from 
occasional brain fever. 
1885-9. Praeterita. 
1900. Died at Brantwood, on Coniston Lake. 

Thomas Carlyle. 

1795. Born at Ecclefechan, Dumfriesshire, Scotland. 

1809. Entered the University of Edinburgh. 

1814. Teacher of Mathematics at Annan. 

1816. Schoolmaster at Kirkcaldy. 

1819. Eead law at Edinburgh. 

1824. Translated Goethe's Wilhelm Meister. 

1826. Married Jane Baillie Welsh and settled at Edinburgh. 

1828. Moved to Craigenputtock, Dumfriesshire. 

1831-2. In London on an unsuccessful search for a publisher 

for Sartor Resartus. 
1833-4. Sartor Resartus appeared in Fraser's Magazine. 
1834. Moved to London. 
1837. Published the French Revolution. 
1840. Delivered the course of lectures on Heroes and 
Hero-Worship. (Published in book-form in 1841.) 
1843. Past and Present. 

1845. The Life and Letters of Oliver Cromwell. 
1865-6. Eector of Edinburgh University. 

1866. Death of his wife. 

1874. Eeceived the Prussian Order in recognition of his 
Frederick the Great. Declined the grand cross of 
the Bath and a pension from the English government. 

1881. Died in London. 

William Wordsworth. 

1770. Born at Cockermouth, Cumberland. 

1787. Entered St. John's College, Cambridge. B.A. 1791. 
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1790. Walking tour in France and Switzerland 
1791-2. Residence in France. 
1793. Two volumes of poems published. 
1795. Calvert's legacy; settled with Dorothy at Eacedown in 
Dorsetshire; met Coleridge. 

1797. Wordsworths moved to Alfoxden, near the home of 

Coleridge at Nether Stowey. 

1798. Lyrical Ballads. 
1798-9.' Travel in Germany. 

1799. Settled at Dove Cottage, Grasmere. 

1800. Preface to the Lyrical Ballads. 
1802. Married Mary Hutchison. 

1813. Moved to Rydal Mount, near Grasmere, where he lived 

the rest of his life. 

1814. Published the Excursion. 

1815. Preface to the Poems, and Essay Supplementary to 

the Preface. 
1838. Honorary D.C.L. Durham. (He received the same 

degree at Oxford in 1839.) 
1843. Made Poet Laureate. 

1850. Died at Eydal Mount. 

1851. First publication of the Prelude. 

Alexander Pope. 

1688. Born in London. (During most of his boyhood his 

family lived at Binfield, in Windsor Forest.) 
1709. Tonson published his Pastorals. 

1711. Essay on Criticism. 

1712. The Rape of the Lock. 

1715-26. Publication of his translation of Homer. 

1719. Moved to Twickenham. 

1725. Published his edition of Shakespeare. 

1728. Duncwd, Books I, II, and III. (Book IV appeared 

in 1742.) 
1733. Essay on Man. His satires appeared at intervals from 

this date until the end of his life. 
1744. Died at Twickenham. 
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John Milton. 

1608. Born in London. 

1625-32. Christ's College, Cambridge. 

1632-8. At Horton. 

1634. Comus presented. 

1637. Published Lycidas. 

1638-9. Travel in Italy. 

1643. Married Mary Powell. (They were separated after a 

month, reconciled in 1645, and lived together until 

her death in 1652.) 
1645. Published his Minor Poems. 
1649. Appointed Latin Secretary to the Council. 
1652. Blindness became complete. 
1656. Married Catharine Woodstock. (She died 1658.) 
1660. Eestoration of Charles II. 
1663. Married Elizabeth Minshull. 
1667. Published Paradise Lost. 

1671. Published Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes. 
1674. Died in London. 

William Shakespeare. 

1564. Born at Stratford-on-Avon. 

c. 1571-c. 1577. At Stratford grammar school (?). 

1582. Married Anne Hathaway. 

c. 1586. Went to London. 

1589-1611. Produced practically the entire body of his work. 

1611-16. In retirement at Stratford. (He had bought the 

New Place in 1597.) 
1616. Died at Stratford. 
1623. Heminge and Condell published the First Folio. 

Sir Philip Sidney. 

1554. Born at Penshurst. 

1568-71. At Christ Church, Oxford. 

1572-5. Travel abroad. 

1576. Met "Stella." (Penelope Devereux.) 
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1578. Beginning of his friendship with Spenser. 

1583. Knighted and named Master of the Horse. 

1583. Married Frances Walsingham. 

1586. Wounded at Zutphen and died at Arnheim less than 
a month after. 

1590. Publication of the Arcadia. (Written c. 1580-3.) 

1591. Publication of his sonnet series, Astrophel and Stella. 

(Written 1578-83.) 
1595. His essay on poetry (written about 1580-1) published 
simultaneously by Henry Olney (as An Apologie for 
Poetrie) and William Ponsonby (as A Defence of 
Poesie). The folio edition of his works published 
in 1598 kept the title, A Defence of Poesie. 
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